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MR. PICKWICK 


\@) ICKWICK goes through life with that god-like gulli- 


y bility which is the key to all adventures. The green- 
Ss horn is the ultimate victor in everything; it is he 
that gets the most out of life. Because Pickwick is led away by 
Jingle, he will be led to the White Hart Inn, and see the only 
Weller cleaning boots in the courtyard. Because he is bam- 
boozled by Dodson and Fogg, he will enter the prison house 
like a paladin, and rescue the man and the woman who have 
wronged him most. His soul will never starve for exploits or 
excitements who is wise enough to be made a fool of. He will 
make himself happy in the traps that have been laid for him; 
he will roll in their nets and sleep. All doors will fly open to 
him who has a mildness more defiant than mere courage. The 
whole is unerringly expressed in one fortunate phrase—he will 
be always “taken in.” To be taken in everywhere is to see the 
inside of everything. It is the hospitality of circumstances. 
With torches and trumpets, like a guest, the greenhorn is taken 
in by Life. And the skeptic is cast out by it. 
From “Charles Dickens,” 
by Gilbert K. Chesterton. 
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THE WOODROW WILSON FOUNDA 
TION 


It was a group of women, meeting a 
day or two before Christmas, 1920, who 
first discussed the plan wh ch later grew 
into the Woodrow Wilson Foundation. 
Their idea was to build no memorial in 
brick or marble, but to show Mr. Wilson 
in some practical way the honor and 
esteem in which they and thousands of 
their fellow citizens held him. The most 
fitting way of doing this seemed to them 
to be through a fund, the income from 
which would form an award to be granted 
for “meritorious service to democracy, 
public welfare, liberal thought or peace 
through justice.” ; 

In 1922 a national comm‘ttee, headed 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt, appealed to 
the country for funds to carry out this 
plan. The response surprised even the 
most sanguine members of the committee. 
From all over the country, from men, 
women and children, from cities and fac- 
tories and mines and farms, came letters 
enclosing money. 

The first award which the Foundation 
made was to Viscount Cecil for meritorious 
service in the cause of international co- 
operation and peace. Presentation of the 
$25,000 award and of the medal was made 
by Norman H. Davis, president of the 
Foundation, at a dinner on Wilson’s Birth- 
day, Dec. 28, 1924. 

No award was made in 1925. Again in 
1926 commemoration dinners and meet- 
ings were held, and in New York the award 
of $25,000, with the medal, was presented 
to Elihu Root, for his services in the cause 
of peace, in connection with the World 
Court. 

For some time the Foundation had 
wished to conduct something in the na- 
ture of an essay contest, which would bring 
Mr. Wilson’s ideals and principles, as 
expressed in his written and spoken words, 
before the young people of the country. 
The articles and addresses, however, in 
which Wilson had expressed his beliefs 
were not readily available to the average 
person. Not until the appearance of the 
authorized edition of the Public Papers 
was it possible to get a complete view of 
the man, unbiased by any interpretation 
other than his own. 

Then another difficulty arose. The in- 
come from the Foundation provides only 
for its regular awards. The sum of $50,000 
was therefore solicited, this sum to be 
divided into two prizes of $25,000 each, to 
be awarded the man and woman who should 
submit the best essay of 2,500 words on 
“What Woodrow Wilson Means to Me.’ 
The money was given by Bernard M. 
Baruch, Edward W. Bok, Raymond B. 
Fosdick, Jesse H. Jones, Cyrus H. Mc- 
Cormick, Henry Morganthau, George 
W. Norris, Miss Caroline Ruutz-Rees 
and Mrs. Charles L. Tiffany. On Jan. 3 
the campaign was launched. It will 
close on Oct 1. 
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The contest had not been under way 
very long, however, when it was found 
that its value would be greatly increased 
by the addition of a number of supple- 
mentary prizes. Professors and teachers 
of ‘English and literature all over the 
country wrote in urging the addition of 
such prizes, and it was plain that a great 
many more people would enter the con- 
test if the chance of winning were increased. 
The trustees accordingly voted an ad- 
ditional $7,000, divided into two second 
prizes of $1,000 each, one to a man and 
one to a woman; forty third prizes of $100 
each, twenty for men and twenty for 
women; fifty honorable mentions carrying 
with them $20 each, twenty-five for men 
and twenty-five for women. 

* * 


THE FEASTERVILLE CHURCH 


Six or seven miles from the little village 
of Shelton, S. C., the visitor will find at 
what used to be called Feasterville a very 
interesting Universalist church. It was 
built in 1834 and has been in use ever 
since, although of late years the services 
have been at rare intervals, due to an 
inability to locate a minister. 

The community received its name from 
the family name of the Pfeisters, who 
emigrated from Pennsylvania and settled 
on the promising farmlands of northwest- 
ern South Carolina. These people 
brought with them their religious ideas 
and communicated these to others, and 
in time there were Universalists in num- 
bers sufficient to require a place of worship. 
Another prominent family, the Colemans, 
contributed numerous individuals to the 
congregation, and their descendants are 
active in the church to-day. 

In response to an urgent invitation 
Rev. George A. Gay visited Feasterville 
July 12 and remained through Sunday, the 
17th. All of the elements conspired 
against successful meetings as far as num- 
bers were concerned, but no obstacles 
were sufficent to daunt the spirit of the 
members of the church. The roads, torn 
up to lay the foundations of a state high- 
way, were impassable most of the time. 
Heavy thunder showers prevailed each 
day from five in the afternoon until eight 
at night. Only three services could be 
held at the church. The home of the 
Faucettes was opened each day, morning 
and evening, for the meetings, and on 
Sunday night the Methodist church was 
used. Fortunately the sun shone Sunday 
morning and afternoon, and in the historic 
old church a sizable congregation gathered. 
Universalists from a wide area of country 
were present. Most of them had not 
heard a Universalist sermon for a year or 
more. One came from Florida and devoted 
a part of his vacation to attending the 
meetings. Another came from Spartan- 
burg, planning his vacation to include the 
week of services. 

Preceding the regular service Sun- 
(Continued on page 1084) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. es 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


THE FAILURE AT GENEVA 

HE Conference called on the initiative of the 

President of the United States to supplement 

the work of the great Washington Conference 

for the reduction of armaments, has ended in failure. 

After months of hopeless deadlock, the delegates of 

the three nations concerned, Great Britain, Japan 

and the United States, have adjourned sine die. Ad- 

vocates of big navies and manufacturers of armament 

are openly jubilant, and moving strongly and con- 

fidently to secure the great fleets they have been 
fighting for. 


We are sorry about Geneva, but see no object in ~ 


wasting our time on our sorrow. 

There is much that might be said pro and con 
about inadequate preparation, but that water has 
gone over the wheel and there are plenty of people to 
eall attention to it. In reality it was a conference of 
admirals, able and honorable gentlemen, who never 
looked at the matter and probably never could have 
looked at the matter from the standpoint of men like 
Secretary Hughes. The civilians representing us were 
drawn into the same maelstrom, and so around and 
around they all went for weeks, computing tonnages, 
studying contracts, comparing advantages, always 
obsessed by “‘parity’’ when what they needed was a 
little faith and common sense. 

Perhaps we ought not to say that admirals lack 
spiritual vision and common sense, when we in the 
church really need so much of both things ourselves, 
but we make our comment with no claim to superior 
holiness. 

Is it not a vain, stupid thing for representatives o 
nations like Great Britain and the United States 
to feel that each must watch the other nation to see 
that it gets no advantage in one branch or another of 
the craft that fight on the seas? And does it not add 
to the stupidity to recognize that cruisers, light or 
heavy, over which the peace battle raged, have been 
supplanted or may be supplanted by aircraft? 

The fact of the case is that the gentlemen who 
went to Geneva to ‘‘make peace” have spent the 
greater part of their mature lives working on plans 
for war between their respective countries. Their 
minds have been bent that way. While the people of 
the United States as a whole have been talking about 
war with Great Britain as “‘unthinkable,’”’ Admiral 
Hilary Jones, for example, has been spending the 


best part of his time getting ready for such a war. 
And probably the First Lord of the Admiralty has 
done much the same thing. We do not blame these 
gentlemen for fidelity to their business. We simply 
say that any conference for the reduction of appro- 
priations for fleets has everything against its success 
when such men are in the forefront. 

Light is thrown on the state of mind of the men 
negotiating for reduction in armaments by the inter- 
view given out by Rear Admiral Hilary P. Jones on 
embarking for New York. 

“Although the conference has ended,” he said, 
“without formulating a treaty, it has done more to 
educate the American people to the necessity for sea 
power and awaken them to the navy’s real needs than 
any number of ‘navy days’ or any amount of propa- 
ganda.” 

“We want parity,” says the New York Herald- 
Tribune, commenting on the failure at Geneva, 
“which is the keystone of our naval policy. The only 
way we can have it is to build up to it. And this 
would be no great burden to a country as rich and 
powerful as the United States . . . In this sense the 
Geneva Conference was a complete success. Its 
educational value has been enormous.” 

Before the Conference opened Congress had 
authorized eight cruisers of 10,000 tons each—two are 
building and six are under contract—but Congress 
gave the President power to hold up the contracts, 
in case the cruisers might be unnecessary as the result 
of Geneva. 

The General Board of the Navy has plans under 
way for “eventually rounding out the fleet with a 
minimum of twenty-five cruisers of the ten thousand 
ton type.” 

Admiral Eberle, Chief of Construction for the 
Navy, has put our minimum needs at forty cruisers. 

With all of our disappointment at the handling 
of affairs in the State Department, we always have 
felt grateful to President Coolidge for setting his 
face like a flint against the big navy group entrenched 
in fashion, in wealth, in prestige, in powerful com- 
mercial interest, and for considering the naval needs 
of the country with the eyes of reality. The present 
authorized program, the President has let it be known, 
he considers fully adequate. He sees no reason to 
begin an orgy of building and spending or a mad race 
for armaments. 
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If these wiser counsels are to prevail, the average 
man must bestir himself. The navy program he 
can not consider a thing of no interest to himself. 

It is of vital interest to him and to his own little 
family. 

It is of vital interest to mankind. 

* * 


THE COVER PAGE 


EFORE some literal-minded person writes to us 
and tells us that the words of Mr. Chesterton 
on the cover of this issue are not true, let us 

hasten to set ourselves right by saying that we know 
they are not true. It is not a good thing for people to 
be gullible. It is not a good thing for society to allow 
itself to be taken in by sharpers and swindlers. We 
owe a duty to the social order to help it rid itself of 
humbugs. We owe a duty to humbugs to redeem 
them from their wickedness. It is our duty to use the 
brains that God has given us—to prove all things and 
hold fast to that which is good. 

In the methods and achievements of science there 
is great hope for mankind. Our influence should be 
back of the work of these pioneers, apostles and mar- 
tyrs. 

And yet, the quotation from Mr. Chesterton is 
true even if it isnot true. “He that hath ears to hear 


let him hear.’”’ 
* * 


HONOR GENERAL WOOD 


HE death of General Leonard Wood, Governor 
General of the Philippine Islands, reminds us 
of the dramatic way in which this compara- 

tively unknown army doctor became a great national 
figure. Always .he was the able, tireless, honest 
worker. The Spanish American War gave him his 
first great opportunity. Moving quickly with his 
friend Theodore Roosevelt, he raised the regiment of 
Rough Riders with Wood as colonel and Roosevelt as 
lieutenant-colonel. When Wood became a brigadier, 
Roosevelt succeeded to the command. There is no 
question but what the glamour attaching to that 
unique military command helped shape the future 
career of both men. 

As Governor General of Cuba, as the backer and 
helper of men like Gorgas and Walter Reed, Wood 
won his great reputation. He himself knew what was 
involved in the problems of education, sanitation, 
public works, etc., which he had, to face, he was a 
natural executive, and he had the resources of the 
United States back of him. 

By the time he reached the Philippines, his mental 
processes were more fixed.. He had been within an ace 
of the Presidency of the United States and then, as 
his intimates declared, had been cheated out of it. 

He was a disappointed man. But like a real man 
he went to work on a hard task. Both his strength 
and his weakness showed in the performance of this 
task. He was the same remarkable administrator, but 
he could not quite get the psychology of the people 
with whom he had to work. Nor did he see, what 
probably Mr. Coolidge saw, that he had done his 
work and ought to give way to some one else. The 
deadlock in the government of the Philippine Islands 
had to be ended, but could not be ended while General 
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Wood was Governor. So great had been his services, 
however, that the President did not want to call him 
home. 

Prominent Filipino leaders have paid him noble 
tributes. Aguinaldo, who led the last resistance to 
the rule of the United States, declared that General 
Wood had done more for the islands than any other 
Governor General they had had. Manuel Quezon, - 
president of the Senate, leader of the opposition to the 
Wood policies, said: “It was with the deepest regret 
and sorrow that I heard of his death. I admired in 
him the courage with which he fought for his ideas. 
He was always determined to do the right thing as 
he saw it.” Such tributes throw an interesting side 
light on the lovable qualities of the Filipino people. 

One of the last things which General Wood asked 
of his countrymen was a fund of $2,000,000 for the 
eradication of leprosy in the islands. Now it is pro- 
posed that this fund be completed at once as a Leonard 
Wood Memorial Fund. 

No more suitable memorial to a doctor could be 
planned. In the colony which the Philippine Govern- 
ment has established one thousand cases of leprosy 
have been cured. The islanders are doing what they 
can, but it is estimated that 12,000 lepers remain. 
It is possible, through the new discoveries, to stamp 
leprosy out in the islands as completely as yellow 
fever was stamped out in Cuba. 

Whether we agree or disagree with all the features 
of General Wood’s policy as an executive, we ought 
to honor the man who has so ably served mankind, 
and there is no better way to honor him than to com- 
plete this great task so close to his heart. 


* * 


WARNING ABOUT HARTFORD 


R. GEORGE G. HERRICK, of Hartford, 
chairman of the Hotel Committee for the 
General Convention, writes that Universalists 

are slow and other people are prompt in making 
hotel reservations for the time of our conventions. 

If Universalists do not take care they will be 

tramping to private lodgings in the suburbs while 
Shriners and plumbers and college presidents and other 
less important people fill the hotels. No local com- 
mittee can hang on to reservations indefinitely. 
People who are going to Hartford ought to make 


reservations at once. 
* * 


THE GRACE OF HUMILITY 

HERE are many people who admit that humility 

is a Christian grace but who object to it in 

a beloved organization or institution or friend. 

The church or the paper or the individual ought to 

stand up for rights. We have no business to let other 

people ‘‘get away with it.” There is such a thing as 
being too humble. 

In the true sense of the word there is no such 
thing as being too humble. We can be cringing, con- 
temptible in our own sight and in the sight of others, 
but that is not to be humble. Wecan have a pseudo- 
humility, really founded on conceit, but that, too, is 
far from humility. 

Humility means freedom from pride and arro- 
gance and we can not have too much of that. 
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Though it is a moral quality it has an intellectual 
value. The conceited individual always is lacking in 
vision. “If he could only see himself,’ we exclaim 
regretfully when we meet a man of good parts who 
makes himself ridiculous by his amour propre. Con- 
versely, the man who is not blinded by the flaring 
light of his own importance is enabled to measure bet- 
ter the men and events by which he is surrounded. 

We ought to work hard to be humble. The danger 
of our getting a superiority complex is much greater 
than of our getting an inferiority complex. 

We are vain and conceited over our citizenship, 
over our church relations, even if we are not conceited 
about the things which we ourselves have done as 
individuals. 

If we truly love our organization or our: country 
we will try to keep it humble. . 

There is no danger that what is worthy will be 
submerged in the long run. And even if it stands a 
chance of being submerged, far better that than to 
destroy it by changing its nature. As Christians, we 
are marked for humility. If Christ “bought us with 
a price,” to use the old terminology for a moment, 
he bought us for humility. 

There can be no effective Christian service with- 
out this fundamental Christian grace. 

_ And the truly humble man can be very deter- 
mined. There was no lack of iron in the Master. 
* * 


THE WORDS UNIVERSALIST AND UNIVER- 
‘ SALISM 
R. McLAUGHLIN of Cleveland writes us calling 
attention to the use of the word universalism 
in the Church School Journal for July, a suc- 
cessor to the Sunday School Journal, a publication of 
the Methodist Book Concern. 

The article referred to discusses the service ren- 
dered by Stephen the martyr. Christians were forced 
to go to Samaria, the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
Phenicia, Cyprus, Antioch. “It was Stephen who 
in the first instance saved the church from remaining 
a mere branch of Judaism and struck the first note 
of ‘universalism.’ ” 

What this means evidently is that Christianity 
became a religion with a world-wide mission instead 
of a local one. A religion which comprehends within 
the range of its sympathy, interest and service the 
needs of all mankind is a universal religion. It strikes 
the note of universalism. 

Some time ago Dr. Breasted, the great authority 
on Egypt, wrote on Ikhnaton, father-in-law of Tut- 
ankamen, and called him the first great universalist 
of history. Ikhnaton was an apostle of a new god 
called Aton, the first god who enfolded all within his 


protecting power, who made his power felt in universal . 


ways. The sun was his symbol, with rays going out 
in all directions and falling equally on all. And Breas- 
ted calls him the first great universalist, the first 
idealist of human history. 

J. Edwin Odgers in Hastings’s Encyclopedia of 
Religion describes three uses of the word universalism: 

1. Setting aside the belief that a nation or race 
is privileged to enjoy the special protection and favor 
of God; holding that all nations stand actually or po- 


tentially in one and the same relation to one and the 
same God—a view which now is accepted by practi- 
cally everybody in the church. 

2. In Christian theology universalism means be- 
lief that by the will of God or through the sacrifice of 
Christ all men will be redeemed. This belief dates 
far back in Christian history. 

8. The beliefs of persons or churches called Uni- 
versalist. 

It is evident that a person could qualify as a 
universalist under one of these definitions and not 
under another. 

A. A man who believes that God impartially 
loves everybody is a universalist. 

B. A man who believes that everybody, good 
and bad, eventually will be brought to love God and 
obey Him is a universalist. 

C. A man who is a member of a Universalist 
Church is a Universalist. 

The vast majority of Christians believe A. 

A smaller number but still a large group believe B. 

A tiny percentage but an influential one is in- 
cluded in C. 

To us the essential thing about a universalist is 
his spirit. Has he sympathies that are world wide, 
that take in every race and class, as God does? ‘Then 
he is a real universalist. Has he vision broad and 
clear? Can he look far and yet see clearly near by? 
Is his sense of duty strong for everybody or is it very 
definitely limited to people in his own family, com- 
munity or local church? 

Universalist is one of the greatest words in the 
language. It ought to be made more of—not less. 

In view of the discussion going on about unity, 
federation, union, let us say plainly that we know 
plenty of people who are not sectarian in spirit who 
believe that the Universalist Church had better go 
on as a separate, independent organization, at least 
for a term of years. 

We, too, want our great work to go on forever, 
but we confess that we do not care much whether the 
name is Universalist for all time, to designate a de- 
nomination of Christians, or not. We do care about 
the time ever coming when a group of sectarians with 
everything Universalist dead within them, might 
hang on to the name and bring it into contempt. 

While there is no matter of union pending now, 
we hope that if such a thing ever does come up and 
union seems best to us, we will be as big about drop- 
ping a sectarian name as the Congregationalists were 
at Omaha. 

But we hope that the word universalist will more 
and more appear in our newspapers and be heardfon 
the lips of the people. We are not afraid of the word, 
tired of the word, or reluctant to use it. We want to 
spread it and popularize it. It is one of the greatest 
words. Much more we want to spread the thing for 
which it stands. 

There is one way only to spread it and there is a 
way to kill it. repel 

The way to spread it is to make everything using it 
—churches, people, conventions, associations, books— 
big, sympathetic, friendly, Godlike. The way to kill 
it is to have professed Universalists cherish prejudice, 
suspicion, unkindness, hate. 
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The Approachment of Universalists, Unitarians and 


Congregationalists : 
Willard Chamberlain Selleck 


= HE question before us is mainly a practical one. 
As such it calls for intelligence, wisdom and a 
good spirit. While the fate of the world 

= does not hang on our answer, yet it is quite 
important and somewhat difficult. At the same time 
it is essentially simple. Shall we as a religious body 
ally ourselves as closely as possible with other com- 
munions having a large measure of kinship with us-in 
thought, teaching, objectives, and methods? If dis- 
posed to do this, how far can we really go? What are 
the legitimate claims of unity, to what extent is it 
feasible, and what are the losses and gains which it 
necessarily involves? In brief, how can-we apply the 
great principle of co-operation in the field of religion? 

Two or three primary considerations deserve 
attention at the outset: 

1. Churches of all denominations, religious or- 
ganizations of any and every kind, are not ends in 
themselves, but means to ulterior ends. At best they 
are only forms of association, media of expression, in- 
struments of service. They are channels for the river 
of the water of life, but the river is other than the 
channel and may make new channels, as the Missis- 
sippi has been doing lately. Churches have come and 
gone, waxed and waned, flourished and disappeared; 
but the mighty spirit of religion has flowed onward 
through the ages, refreshing and fertilizing the life of 
man, and bearing upon its bosom the freightage of 
priceless interests. It will be so in the future, we may 
be very sure. 

2. We are living in a new world. While it is 
undoubtedly true that human nature is substantially 
the same from generation to generation, it is likewise 
true that the present age is different, in important 
respects, from any that has preceded it. A new uni- 
verse has been disclosed by modern science, new read- 
ings of history have resulted from archeology and 
anthropology, and new understandings of the mind 
of man and all its products are being effected by bi- 
ology and psychology and sociology. 

In particular it is of immediate concern to us that 
the Universalism of to-day is not and can not be like 
the Universalism of 150 years ago, or 100 years ago, 
or even fifty years ago. Then it was engaged in set- 
ting forth the teaching of the Bible regarding the 
final destination of the individual human soul. Now 
it is engaged in promulgating a totally new general 
conception of the nature of the Bible itself, in the 
light of modern Biblical criticism; and it knows that 
there can be no finality in an infinite and eternal uni- 
verse in which the vast principle of development 
is forever continuous; and it is fighting for its life to 
maintain the truth that there is such a thing as the 
human soul that may dare to believe in immortality 
at all. 

3. Of larger significance and more direct perti- 


*Address before the California Universalist Convention at 
Santa Paula, May 18, 1927. 


nence to all Christian circles is the fact that a stu- 
pendous change is coming over the whole face of 
Western Christendom in the matter of its ruling con- 
ceptions. The Latin mind has had its day and the 
Latin theology is playing out. Traditional Chris- 
tianity, which has dominated our part of the world 
ever since the days of St. Augustine, full sixteen cen- 
turies ago, has already reached the end of its unbroken 
sway. This pseudo-Christianity has been partly He- 
braic, partly Hellenic and partly Roman; but it has 
never been consistently Christian in the sense of be- 
ing the explicit teaching of Jesus Christ or consonant 
with what he did actually teach. It has been a blend 
or compound of the ideas of Paul and “John” and 
Athanasius and Augustine, sincerely held and ably 
promulgated and of great service for earlier times, 
but anachronistic now, and powerless to inspire or 
lead the age to come. This entire scheme of thought, 
with its doctrines of a fallen race, a ruined world, an 
angry God, a reigning Devil, a yawning hell, a time 
probation, a substitutional atonement, and the threat 
of everlasting punishment, only relieved here and 
there by the half-merciful notion of purgatory—this 
whole archaic system is breaking down for progres- 
sive minds everywhere. Its disintegration is the most 
striking single fact in the religious life of our time. 

But only a few people, comparatively speaking, 
are clearly aware of this momentous change. Many, 
indeed, are more or less dimly aware of it; but only 
a few really understand it. Most of the churches and 
apparently most of the ministers are not at all awake 
to this portentous transition; they do not see through 
the history that lies behind it, and they do not see 
whither events are tending. They are blind guides 
in an age that calls as loudly as any age ever did for 
insight, vision, comprehension, true interpretation, 
and constructive spiritual leadership. The situation 
is pathetic and alarming, and for thousands of youth 
in our schools, colleges and ss Mh ts it is religiously 
tragic. 

Now here are three communions which in the 
providence of God are somewhat prepared for this 
great exigency. Arising in modern times, born of the 
democratic movement, cherishing the spirit of lib- 
erty, loving truth, and earnest to serve the real needs 
of the age, yet knowing and respecting the historical 
antecedents which are implicated in the total life of 
our own day, these kindred fellowships, existing side 
by side, are progressive by nature and are therefore 


- peculiarly adapted to meet the demands of an era in 


which the fruitful principle of development has come 
to have a foremost place. Each of these communions 
has an honorable history and has done a vital work, 
each is forward-looking, each is ready to place its 
cherished traditions, its accumulated equipment and 
its resolute spirit at the service of the religious in- 
terests of mankind in the new and vast crisis which 
is upon the world at the present moment. 

The point to be especially noted here is that 
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these three communions—Congregational, Univer- 
salist, and Unitarian—are fundamentally and essen- 
tially alike. It is only superficially, in accidents and 
incidents, that they differ to any considerable extent— 
matters of habit, custom, attitude and temper. These 
indeed are quite important, but not so important as 
ruling conceptions, profound convictions, high aims 
and inherent tendencies. These latter qualities will 
be ultimately determinative. 

A French proverb says, “All roads that mount 
meet at the top.”” These three communions afford a 
striking example of the substantial harmony that re- 
sults from a progressive apprehension of the truth and 
from a deepening, enlarging life of consecrated service 
and love. Shall they now recognize, acknowledge and 
publicly avow their actual kinship—saying, ‘‘Have we 
not all one Father, hath not one God created us?”’ 

The Joint Statement answers, Yes. And so far as 
I can see, that is all it says and all it means. It pro- 
poses that we frankly call ourselves brethren, and 
“tell the world” that we are spiritually of one breed, 
and go to our tasks alert and proud and glad. As the 
Allied armies in the World War came at last to think 
of themselves as branches of one Great Army, each 
occupying a given sector in a far-flung battle line, 
but all facing and moving forward in a general di- 
rection, animated by a common spirit, so may we who 


belong to these three noble households of faith hail . 


and cheer one another as comrades, encourage and 
support one another, and present a united front in 
the service of a commanding cause, vz., the promul- 
gation of a spiritual and progressive religion, which 
alone can meet the needs of the modern world. 

But some one will ask, What about organic union? 
Well, the Joint Statement does not propose organic 
union. It only proposes and recommends mutual 
recognition, affiliation and co-operation. In certain 
specific instances this may call for amalgamation be- 
cause local circumstances justify it, but generally it 
will not be so. Generally speaking, nearly all the 
churches of these three denominations ought to go 
right along with their respective tasks—only they are 
henceforth allies, friends, fellow-helpers! As such they 
are to associate, commingle, interchange and co- 
operate, cherishing “the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace.” And precisely that is, after all, the one great, 
vital, important thing. 

Let us get this thought deeply rooted in our 
minds. Not numbers, not a crowd, not a big church, 
not a high-powered organization of any kind, not 
prestige or wealth or glory, not even large practical 
enterprises—none of these things can ever be supreme; 
but rather an understanding of the truth, a spirit of 
holy love in the heart, a good life and character, a 
brave outlook, and a consecrated endeavor in behalf 
of any and every noble human interest—this should 
be the great end and aim of pure and undefiled re- 
ligion. Let us, then, have done with the dream of a 
splendid and mighty church. Alas! the world has 
had altogether too much of exactly that thing. It 
dominated Europe for a thousand years, and it still 
infatuates and deludes its millions. But it should 
never be for those who believe in Christian democracy 
and would be followers of him who was “meek and 
lowly of heart.” 


If, however, the unfolding life and work of these 
three communions shall bring them at length to the 
point of unforced coalescence, well and good! Pro- 
vided it be the result of growth, vital, spontaneous 
and genuine, it will be beneficial because logical and 
natural; and thus it will come to pass anyhow. But 
. should not be attempted or considered on any other 

asis. 

As a matter of fact, Universalists and Unitarians 
have been growing together in these simple and sin- 
cere ways for the last fifty years. And now many 
Congregationalists are drawing up with us, as the 
glorified Jesus is said by St. Luke to have drawn near 
the three men who were walking toward Emmaus, 
“and they knew not that it was Jesus.” Indeed it is 
one of the notable developments in our American 
religious life that modern Progressive Congregational- 
ism and modern Progressive Universalism and modern 
Progressive Unitarianism have come into such a large 
measure of intellectual and spiritual unity as to render 
possible the considerations of this hour. _It should be 
a hopeful augury for the future. 

And now these three communions—enlightened, 
liberal, honest, and fearless—stand here side by side as 
virtual allies called to the great task of constructive 
religious leadership. Channing said, a hundred years 
ago, ‘““The world needs a purer type of Christianity.” 
It needs it now more than ever. ‘The old: order 
changeth, giving place to new,” but what the “new” 
shall be depends somewhat upon us. Traditional 
Christianity is going by the board. People every- 
where are yearning for a better religion, more full 
of truth, beauty, goodness, love and spiritual vitality. 
It is coming somehow. There will be a wonderful 
synthesis of the noblest faiths and longings of all the 
peoples of the earth. Can we help to realize it? If so, 
we shall find our new mission and shall faithfully serve 
our day and generation. 

Regarding details and particulars, a few addi- 
tional remarks should be made. 

1. The idea of church union is an alluring ideal 
for many people. They are enamored of it and think 
it the one great need of Christendom to-day. A World 
Conference of Faith and Order is to convene in Switz- 
erland shortly to study this whole problem. But we 
can have slight interest in any proposal to unite re- 
ligious bodies on a creedal basis by whittling down 
conceptions and convictions to an irreducible minimum, 
or by imposing a rigid discipline upon the free spirit 
of man. Not by curtailment and restriction, not by 
rites and dogmas, not by institutions and adminis- 
trations mainly, is the cause of religious vitality and 
power to be promoted; but rather by expansion, en- 
largement, advancement and enrichment in a knowl- 
edge of the truth, in the exercise of liberty, and in 
the realization of all virtue. Let us always remember 
that Christianity is not chiefly an organization, but 
an influence, a spirit that “bloweth where it listeth,”’ 
a “power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth.” And let us put our trust always in these 
central, vital, enduring realities: 


“Who trusts in God’s ‘unchanging love 
Builds on a rock that can not move.” 


2. If we were to try to consolidate the three com- 
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munions that we are here talking about, we should 
encounter many difficulties and probably some in- 
surmountable obstacles. The courts would have 
something to say about transferring or converting 
church properties, investment funds, institutional 
endowments, etc.; but even quite as serious would be 
the breaking up of cherished associations, traditions, 
usages, attitudes and established modes of worship 
and work. A religious body is the product of a slow 
growth, its roots go deep and run far back, and not 
lightly may either roots or branches be severed. Each 
of these communions is the outcome of a long process 
of development as vital and substantial as anything 
in history, and it must not be disrupted or altered 
save as it shall be naturally modified by further un- 
foldings. Spontaneity, sincerity and growth in re- 
ligion are too precious to be sacrificed on the altar of 
the god of bigness, or to be subject even to coercion 
or manipulation. 

3. Were it practically possible to consolidate 
these three denominational bodies, the result would 
not by any means be all clear gain. There would be 
inevitable losses and deplorable compromises. 

(1) One of the benefits accruing from a multi- 
tude of small organizations, all over the country, in 
religion as well as in other concerns—clubs, fraterni- 
ties, societies, committees almost innumerable— 
lies in the active share which thousands of individuals 
have, officially or otherwise, in carrying them on. 
All this develops capacity and personal responsibility, 
which are essential to democracy; and such a factor 
is not to be hastily set aside. The difficulty in main- 
taining all this in a large organization is very consid- 
erable. 

(2) A graver loss, or at least the liability of it, 
would be that of independent thinking. What may 
be called the menace of mass thinking is one of the 
real dangers of our time. Mob psychology may easily 
lead to mob action. It is one of the evils of preaching, 
especially of preaching that does not stimulate 
thought, that such a state of mind is superinduced; 
and it is a question whether large congregations are 
not, as a rule, peculiarly liable to it. Certain it is 
that mass thinking, the influence of the group or tribe 
or party or sect, has always been in evidence; and the 
world has had no truer benefactors than Socrates and 
Jesus, both of whom emancipated the individual from 
such mass control. We shall do well to guard in 
every possible way this priceless gain of the long ages. 

(8) Still another loss that might occur would be 
that of downright sincerity. To accommodate one- 
self to others by using words and phrases, in a liturgy 
or in hymns, which say what one does not believe, 
or to repeat them with mental reservations and secret 
evasions, is to undermine the power of truth in the 
human soul. Nothing could be more fatal. To sac- 
rifice sincerity is to destroy the very heart of religion. 
“To this end was I born, and for this cause came I 
into the world, that I should bear witness unto the 
truth.”’ We must never forget those sacred words. 

But there would be some positive gains. These 
would consist in a freshly awakened interest, in per- 
haps an aroused enthusiasm, in a broadening of 
thought and sympathy, in the baptism of each com- 
munion into the best teachings and spirit of the others, 
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in a new sense of dignity"and power, in’an increased 
efficiency in the Master’s work, and in the example of 
co-operation on the part of these noble branches of 
the Christian Church, inculcating a lesson sorely 
needed in these distracted times. Surely all this is 
highly important; and if the drawing together of 
Universalists, Unitarians and Congregationalists, to 
whatsoever extent, could be conducted in such wis- 
dom, magnanimity and mutual helpfulness as to bring 
such gains to pass, it would prove a blessed consum- 
mation. 

In conclusion let us come back to the main 
thought herein expressed, namely: that the most 
essential and important truth to bear in mind is that 
these three fine communions are really allies, friends 
and fellow-helpers in the great cause of progressive 
religion. Therefore let us respect one another, trust 
one another, love one another, and go forward ear- 
nestly to render our best service, “‘singing through life 
with God.”” Then we may safely leave the future to 
His providence. 

Whether eventually there shall be formed a great 
United Liberal Church comprising these three de- 
nominations, with such other groups and individuals 
as may be attracted thereto, will depend upon further 
developments. Meanwhile it is clear that our present 
duty is to go on as efficiently as possible with the work 
which we have in hand—learning and teaching the 
truth, exemplifying the good life, cultivating the hos- 
pitable mind, cherishing freedom and _ reverence, 
and lending ourselves to the service of every interest 
which may help to build up the kingdom of righteous- 
ness, peace and holy love, which is really “the king- 
dom of our Lord and His Christ,’”’ and which some- 
time shall “cover the earth as the waters cover the 
sea.” 

Before these churches and all others there loom 
to-day certain stupendous tasks—the abolition of 
war, the realization of universal peace and good-will, 
the lifting of civilization out of the slough of material- 
ism, the promotion of health, intelligence and hap- 
piness for all people everywhere, and the spiritualiza- 
tion of the whole of life through the influence of a 
nobler religion. As we all engage more and more 
earnestly in these great tasks, we shall learn more 
and more to co-operate, and thereby to find the only 
unity that is vastly worth while, “the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace.” 

* * * 


LONELY SONG 
Bend low, blue sky, - 
Touch my forehead: 
You look cool . . . bend down... 


Flow about me in your blueness and coolness, 
Be thistledown, be flowers, 
Be all the songs I have not yet sung. 


Laugh at me, sky! 
Put a cap of cloud on my head .. . 
Blow it off with your blue winds; 
Give me a feeling of your laughter 
Beyond cloud and wind! 
I need to have you laugh at me 
As though you liked me a little. 
Hilda Conkling. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


XXVIII. 


Some of the Common Weeds 


Johannes 


EALLY,”’ I remarked to the Madame as we 
sauntered slowly down the country road, 
“T am more interested in agrimony than I 

am in who won the Dempsey fight.” 

They had been joking us at Cobleskill about 

starting off for the farm on the very day of the big 

battle. The others were to get the returns over the 
radio. Those who went to Cherry Valley for the 
sesquicentennial were to hear about the battle round 
by round. The advertising played up the Dempsey- 

Sharkey fight more than it did the battle they were 

celebrating. But I was deliberately preferring agri- 

mony to pugilism. 

Now what is agrimony? Here is Chester Reed’s 
definition: “‘It is a common weed found on the borders 
of swamps or thickets,” “‘tall simple hairy stem from 
two to four feet high,” ‘‘the flowers in a long, many- 
flowered spike at the top of the stalk,” ‘‘each flower 
with five yellow petals and numerous orange stamens.” 

Instead of agrimony, I might have said ‘‘cone- 
flower,” or ‘‘musk mallow,” or “evening primrose,” 
or any one of a dozen new wild flowers which I iden- 
tified at the farm this year. The Madame knows most 
of them, but I never have made much effort to add to 
those I learned as a boy or even to correct some of the 
incorrect names I applied to them at that time. 

Daisies, buttercups, several kinds of clover, 
dandelions, wild roses, violets, wild carrot, wild par- 
snip, mayflowers, everlasting, elecampane, berry- 
blossoms, goldenrod, thistle, burdock, mustard, catnip 
and tansy, were about all that we could have named 
when we were growing up. ; 

To many people it seems a stupid waste of time 
to study plants and flowers. 

In the fourth chapter of First Kings, it says: 
“He spake of trees, from the cedar of Lebanon even 
unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall.” 

In “A Thousand Mile Walk to the Gulf,” John 
Muir describes a conversation with a farmer in the 
Cumberland Mountains, with whom he sought shel- 
ter for the night. 

“ “Young man,’ said the farmer, ‘what you doing 
down here?’ I replied that I was looking at plants. 
‘Plants? What kind of plants?’ I said, ‘Oh, all kinds; 
grass, weeds, flowers, trees, mosses, ferns—almost 
everything that grows is interesting to me.’ 

“ ‘Well, young man,’ he queried, ‘you mean to 
say that you are not employed by the Government 
on some private business?’ ‘No,’ I said, ‘I am not 
employed by any one except just myself. I love all 
kinds of plants, and I came down here to these south- 
ern states to get acquainted with as many of them as 
possible.’ 

“ ‘You look like a strong-minded man,’ he re- 
plied, ‘and surely you are able to do something better 
than wander over the country and look at weeds and 
blossoms. These are hard times, and real work is 
required of every man that is able. Picking up blos- 
soms doesn’t seem to be a man’s work at all in any 
kind of times.’ 


“To this I replied, ‘You are a believer in the 
Bible, are you not?’ 

“Oh, yes.’ 

“Well, you know Solomon was a strong-minded 
man, and he is generally believed to have been the 
very wisest man the world ever saw, and yet he con- 
sidered it was worth while to study plants; not only 
to go and pick them up as I am doing, but to study 
them; and you know we are told that he wrote a book 
about plants, not only of the great cedars of Lebanon, 
but of little bits of things growing in the cracks of 
the walls.’ ”’ 

“What do you want to know the names for?” one 
lady remarked to the Madame. “Are they not just as 
beautiful without naming them?” “Yes,” replied 
the Madame, “‘but they are like people. One does 
not come close to them until one learns their names 
and a little about them. It puts them on a different 
footing. Eventually when you meet them, it is like 
meeting old friends.”’ 

Later that very day we were reading aloud a 
chapter in ‘‘Riverby,” by John Burroughs, and to our 
delight we came upon this paragraph: 

“Most young people find botany a dull study. So 

it is as taught from the text books in the schools. (Bur- 
roughs would have changed this had he seen some of the 
nature work of our best elementary schools.) But 
study it yourself in the fields and woods and you will 
find it a source of perennial delight. Find -your flower 
and then name it by the aid of the botany. There is so 
much in a name. To find out what a thing is called is 
a great help. It is the beginning of knowledge; it is 
the first step. When we see a new person who interests 
us we wish to know his or her name. A bird, a flower, a 
place—the first thing we wish to know about it is its 
name. Its name helps us to classify it; it gives us a 
handle to grasp it by; it sheds a ray of light where all 
before was darkness. As soon as we know the name of 
a thing we have established some sort of relation with 
itis 

Then, too, lately I have discovered that on my 
walks I was too intent on the birds. I am a Uni- 
versalist and want to be interested in everything. 
And how much there is to be interested in! After a 
walk with a friend in Washington, who is an authority 
on spiders, I made up my mind that I was missing 
something not knowing the spiders by name. 

For a long time I have wanted to know all the 
trees, all the different kinds of grasses, all the mosses, 
at least some of the insects and all the wild flowers. 
Never, I felt sure, would I let an interest in these 
special things interfere with my major nature in- 
terest, ‘‘the large spirit of open air nature,” as Bur- 
roughs calls it—the general outlines, the forest as a 
whole, the streams, the mountains, the valleys, the 
near views and the far views—the sense of the pres- 
ence of Mother Nature. 

And I have found that one’s enjoyment of things 
in general is not lessened by some knowledge of things 
in special. 

I shall not soon forget that motor trip from Wash- 
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ington to the Beltsville bogs, where some wild flower 
experts took us to see the “Calopogan,”’ and the 
“‘Pogonia,” two exquisite pink orchids. Unless I go to 
see them again, I probably shall forget them, but at 
least I shall remember that they exist. And when I 
do meet them again, it will not be as an entire stran- 
ger. 

In our trips with the Audubon Society in Wash- 
ington, we stop many a time to examine some plant 
or tree. On the few times I have gone on the nature 
walks of the Twentieth Century Club ladies in Wash- 
ington, the interest in flowers has been as deep as 
interest in birds. They proudly boast that they can 
find something blooming around the District of Co- 
lumbia every month of the year. But I always main- 
tain that in hard winters they keep the record straight 
by falling back on skunk cabbage in one specially 
sheltered wet place in Arlington Cemetery. 

On the first bird walk which we took with the 
Brookline Bird Club, we stopped in a beautiful part 
of the woods to see the pink lady slipper, now almost 
extinct. 

The Madame, too, is always calling my attention 
to some new flower or some old flower which I never 
have noticed, and gradually I have been growing in- 
terested. 

On a short bird walk along the Cobleskill Creek, 
we kept track of the wild flowers we saw that we could 
name. We had this list: wild parsnip, milkweed, 
Canada thistle, Queen Ann’s lace, which I knew by 
the common name of wild carrot, morning glory, 
buttercup, daisies, mustard, bouncing-bet or soap- 
wort, Saint John’s-wort, yarrow or dusty miller, 
blue vervain, joe-pye-weed, self-heal, white clover, 
red clover, white sweet clover, yellow sweet clover or 
yellow melilot, another milkweed we did not identify 
and a mint which the Madame looked up and found 
to be motherwort. 

John Mahar, the flagman at the railroad crossing 
near where we went, has a beautiful little flower garden 
on a bit of unused land near the tracks. Among: his 
pansies we found a dainty creeping vine with yellow 
flowers which he said was wild. The Madame iden- 
tified it as moneywort, or European myrtle. He 
had some striking calendula, foxglove, straw flowers. 
“T want something pretty to look at while I am here 
all day at my work,” he said. 

Fifty-four years has John Mahar been working 
for the railroad, but a more enthusiastic lover of 
flowers it would be hard to find. He guards a danger- 
ous grade crossing just at a bend of the Cobleskill 
Creek. Our largest colony of bank swallows is at his 
“back door,’’ and in the depth of winter, when there 
are no flowers to tend between trains, he feeds the 
ring-neck pheasants which live in the thickets along 
the stream. 

Up at the farm on the twenty-second of July, we 
made the acquaintance of the dainty little flower of 
the partridge-berry blooming in the depth of the 
woods. Every country-bred boy knows the berries. 
Few take the trouble to look for the blossoms. By 
the edge of the woods we found the European night- 
shade, called bittersweet in the b oks. 

One advantage of going for vacation to “‘the little 
hill farm” is in the way that nature crowds up to the 


very doorstep. The dooryard is mowed the very 
last of the haying and our wild flower friends are all 
about us. As I write these words I note from the study 
window, for we boast a study at the farm, whole beds 
of muskmallow in the tall grass near the house, with 
buttercups and clover. I can see a maple tree starting 
in the corner of the house and a blackberry vine by 
the steps which we no longer use near the side door 
of the kitchen. In a circle around the artesian well, 
bathed by the spray first on one side and then on the 
other as the wind changes, we have a natural bed of 
gill-over-the-ground, or ground ivy. Closer inspection 
would give one a long list of interesting things if 
one but knew them. 

How much there is in having one’s eyes opened to 
things. Every year that I go into the country I get 
glimpses I have never had before—peeps behind the 
curtain at the great drama of nature. It may be a 
book, a lecture, or the chance remark of a friend, which 
sets me looking, but once a person begins to pay 
attention he will be rewarded by a whole host of 
things he might have seen at any time if he only had 
looked. 

The difference between studying birds and flowers 
is that the birds come and go, but the flowers stay 
put. The birds may come to you if you sit quietly, 
but they may give you only the most fleeting look 
at their charms. The flowers live out their little lives 
in the same spot, and if you only know the spot you 
may look at them as much as you choose. 

But that is not the whole story. The flowers are 
much more helpless against despoilers. To kill birds 
one has to be able to shoot or climb. To pull up the 
flowers requires neither strength nor skill. Thus it has 
come about that we have had to organize societies to 
protect wild flowers. On the bird walks or other na- 
ture walks, we can tell the beginners by their picking 
any flower that takes their fancy. Public sentiment 
is against picking the flowers like arbutus or pink lady 
slipper or laurel, which are in danger of extinction, or 
picking blossoms like dogwood where the beauty of 
the woods is spoiled for the next visitor, or picking 
any flowers or breaking any branches which die be- 
fore you take them home. 

There are wild flowers on which the farmers wage 
unrelenting warfare. The common white daisy is 
one. A species of hawkweed called locally the devil’s 
paint brush is another. Indian paint brush is more 
correctly applied to another plant called the scarlet 
painted cup. Gardeners do their best to keep dande- 
lions and self-heal out of the lawns. Dock and bur- 
dock and mullein bear testimony to poor soil or poor 
farming. We sympathize with the good farmer who 
wants to make his acrespay and to support his 
family. 

But the little hill farm is set apart for simple ex- 
periments in forestry. It is largely dedicated to what 
will spring up. And the study of what does spring 
up is one of the great joys of vacation. 

On the day that I declared myself on agrimony, 
the farmer came by in the afternoon and told us about 
the Dempsey fight. He lives higher up on the moun- 
tain than we do, but he has a radio and gets the news. 
Round by round the story of that battle eddied and 
swirled through the air and climbed up into our valley. 
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With the agrimony, and the day lilies, and the 
rose-breasted grosbeak and the bees, we were fast 
asleep. It is rather good to get away from the news 
and one’s own sense of responsibility for the making 
and unmaking of dynasties, and to concentrate for a 
while on some of the beautiful things with which God 
has clothed the world, even if we find them classified 
in the books as common weeds. 

For a year now I have been walking in frequent- 
ly from my residence at Longwood Towers, the new 
name of Alden Park Manor, to my office near Copley 
Square, Boston. The first part of the walk is down the 
winding Muddy River or Riverway to the Fenway. 
Usually I leave the park at the intersection of Boylston 
Street and Brookline Avenue, and head down Boylston 
Street toward our beautiful Church of the Redemption 
and the Old South Church beyond. 

For several squares after leaving the Fenway one 
passes a series of vacant lots twelve or fourteen feet 
below the level of the street and adorned here and 
there with billboards, used in places as a dump, 
and grown up to weeds and bushes. In all this time 
I have never seen the beauty of the dump, I have never 
seen the things growing there except as a green mass 
out of which once I seared the ring-necked pheasant. 
After the visit to the little hill farm, when I began 


to examine the wild flowers with more care, I found 
myself looking at these vacant lots with new eyes. 
I could say, ““Whereas I was blind, now I can see.” 

Passing along casually and noticing things from 
the street, the first morning after my vacation, I saw 
these many flowers: wild rose, spirea, chicory, ever- 
lasting, tansy, bouncing-bet, white clover, elecampane 
and sweet clover so tall that I could just reach to the 
top of it, which means that it had a height of eight 
feet, hairbells, Canada thistle, milkweed, the first of 
the goldenrods, the blossoms of the elder and the dark 
red fruit of the sumach. I must admit that there was 
burdock and ragweed also and both bushes and plants 
I did not know. Some of the flowers were massed to- 
gether in attractive ways. Some stood blooming 
alone. But it was intensely interesting to study these 
lots which I had always regarded as so lonely and 
desolate and to find how interesting they were. To 
me they had been waste ground. All at once they 
had become a garden. It made me wonder how many 
things there are to which my eyes are closed, what 
wonders of nature, what beauties of human nature, 
what glories of literature and art, what delight in 
work, what joys of the religious life, still hidden. The 
man or book or trip that helps open our eyes makes 
life a different thing for us. 


Through the South Seas to New Zealand 


Theresa Homet Patterson 


HAD not thought of:that little patch on the 
map down southeast of Australia from ge- 
ography days until a press representative on 

her way home from Paris gave an illustrated 
lecture on New Zealand—her native land. How that 
spot was transformed into a land of exquisite natural 
beauty—such rivers and sounds and mountains and 
bush, bush! Who knew there were such farms? God 
breathed His moist breath upon the land as if to show 
all the garden clubs what a real garden is like; and 
then succeeded in instilling into the hearts of those 
transplanted Englishmen that it was a thing of beauty 
not to be destroyed. There was a river running 
through one part of this garden down which one 
might ride for two days shaded by tree ferns and rata, 
while shooting rapids, sweeping around fern-feathered 
bulwarks of rock, watching the reflections in mirrored 
stillness and surprising the wild ducks. | 

In the northern part of the garden were great 
fountains, Yellowstone-like, green lakes and blue, 
hot pools that bubbled and steamed, and others that 
joined the rollicking brook streams. Rising from the 
shore on the west, like a great marble statue, was 
Egmont, rivaling Fujiyama in celestial beauty. 

The two parts of the garden land are separated 
by fjords, capes, and sounds and bays and _ inlets, 
making the trip from north to south one of great 
variety and beauty and a fitting entrance to the gold- 
en valleys, the shepherd hills, the majestic canyons 
where wild rivers rise ninety feet in their narrow beds. 
Well, I dropped a positive statement to my subcon- 
scious! 

The speaker did something more than show the 
beauty of the land; she touched our sympathies by 


relating how New Zealand had lost her sons in the 
war, the cost of labor high as a result, the price of 
food low, so low that many were losing their land and 
their homes. Having seen the loyalty of those people 
I can understand how they poured out their sons— 
how eagerly they went “home to England.” 

The direct cause of my going to New Zealand 
was my failure in going some place else. I was walk- 
ing with an Eastern friend when she met her tourist 
agent and said to him that he ought to sell me a ticket. 
He naturally asked me here I wanted to go and I told 
him I didn’t know, but that I didn’t want to do any- 
thing so common as going around the world. It 
seems to me every one on board has been around 
from one to a thousand times. One might think the 
world is a merry-go-round where the children continue 
to ride as long as they have a nickel left. Mr. T. 
Agent said he knew what I wanted to do (I was glad 
that some one did): ‘““You want to go to New Zealand 
in Mr. Wheeler’s party.” 

I hadn’t been at sea since the war, which made 
the new custom of throwing paper spirals of all 
colors from friends on ship to those on shore seem 
festive. 

A matter of business striking me with the force 
of a cyclone made me take the last train to the 
boat. I went aboard not having met the conductor 
or any member of the party. It was fun to look the 
crowd over and speculate as to which the fourteen 
might be. I couldn’t be sure whether Mr. Wheeler 
took me with him at a table for two because I made a 
good impression or to keep peace in the party. He 
looked pale and ate only poi all the way to Honolulu; 
and when he sat through my three to six course meals 
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three times a day I knew that he was a gentleman and 
I was no Christian. 

The sailing from Honolulu was far more festive 
with lais added of choicest flowers and gayest colors, 
many oi which were thrown upon the water among the 
divers as the Niagara moved slowly out. It seemed as 
though we might be coming out of the East laden with 
perfume and spices. The Premier and Lady Bruce 
were on their way from England to their home in 
Australia—a country also small on the map, but as 
far from coast to coast as New York is from San 
Francisco. 

All day long the clouds moved like great cara- 
vans along the horizon, and what brilliant cargoes 
they carried at sunset. Strange birds shuttled our 
path or tilted and dipped their white wings in the 
playful waves. Much eating and drinking (some cruise 
to booze) were after all only incidentals in the great 
rhythmic poem of birds and sea, the rising and falling 
of the ship, sunrise and sunset, and the movement 
of clouds and stars. It would seem the best place to 
read, but few books can stand the contrast. 

Anchoring in the harbor of Suva on the island of 
Fiji was one of the great moments of the trip. A 
village on a little island in the great ocean asleep 
under a moonlit cloud, with one ship lying at anchor, 
there was the peace of the world in a nutshell, and I 
sensed the spell of the tropics. To be snatched away 
in half a day makes a farce of rapid traveling, yet we 
presume to write about a place with such camera 
glances. The skyline of the South Sea Islands is 
like a chart of New England weather. The amazing 
thing was that those jagged peaks should be mossed 
with green, and after ten days of plain water it gave 
one sort of a rainbow thrill to see these island moun- 
tains rising from a tropic sea. Cocoanut palms marched 
far out on points that jutted seaward to wave a wel- 
come or good-by to sea folks. We thought often of 
Robinson Crusoe. 

On our return voyage we had on board a French- 
man who was taking his little girl to an aunt in 
Paris. They were the only white family on one of 
the islands. The mother died. The child, pale, sad 
and doll-like in her little French dresses, unable to 
talk to the English passengers, clinging to her father 
from timidity, was the object of tenderest sympathy. 
She found in time a common language in play with a 
Dutch child and an American. The tragedy in that 
family dimmed, no, entirely blew out, any glamour of 
owning an island as one of our passengers did, with 
whom I became well acquainted. His secretary and 
sometimes his father were the only white men on the 
island. He had ninety Hindus and their families who 
harvested the cocoanuts and dried them for shipping— 
a large mill for extracting the oil had been abandoned. 
The island was bowl-shape, evidently an extinct 
volcano. The wild pigs became so numerous last 
year as to be a menace, and an offer of seventy-five 
cents a head, or tail, resulted in eight hundred being 
killed. When I buy bacon I think of that drove that 
went to waste. 

This gentleman had been as long as two years on 
the island without going off. It would be easy under 
such conditions to grow careless about personal ap- 
pearance. To see him in perfect evening dress every 
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night when many were not, especially Americans, 
was surprising until I found that he always dressed 
for dinner and did not allow the familiarity of having 
his secretary dine with him. Two days in the month 
are different from other days: that is when the little 
steamer puts into their harbor with letters, papers and 
supplies. 

Our cargo coming north was copra. One whiff of 
its sweet fragrance might be pleasant, but having it 
served continuously on deck for a whole voyage is 
too much of a good thing. I wasn’t sure that my 
favorite cocoanut cake might not lose some of its 
lusciousness. There is a crab which is fond of cocoa- 
nut and whose habits might indicate monkey ancestry. 
He climbs the tree, bites off the fruit, the drop cracks 
it open, or if not he is said to carry it up and drop it 
again. He hides in rock crevices and seeks his food 
at night. Those who can afford the expense put metal 
bands around the tree, over which slippery surface he 
can not climb, but natives play a trick by tying 
grasses around the trunk some twenty feet up. When 
he backs down into this he thinks he is on the ground, 
lets go, and it is his cocoanut that gets cracked. 

All writers stress the simplicity of life in the 
South Sea Islands, but few realize who have not 
visited there how they have made use of the cocoa- 
nut. The trunk makes pillars, the stem rafters, the 
leaf thatching, the fiber is woven into the house walls 
and made into clothing. The shell makes bowls for 
their food and drink, and when the meat is of the con- 
sistency of the white of a boiled egg the shell holds 
both meat and drink. The liquid is then like water, 
and wherever there is a cocoanut tree, and that 
seems everywhere, there is a living spring. The milk 
pressed from the ripe fruit mixed with lime juice is 
the sauce into which they dip, with their fingers, 
breadfruit, fezs (wild bananas), chicken, fish and 
shrimps. The leaves separated in different’ ways 
make fringes and festoons about their homes, and 
finally the sale of the dried fruit is the chief source of 
income. The native adorns himself not with jewels 
but beautiful leaves, bracelets and ruches of grasses, 
and a crown or a necklace of flowers. Their tables, 
covered with leaves, festive with fruits and gay flowers, 
looked as though they were set for the gods on Mt. 
Olympus, and common tourists looked out of place. 
And the dancers with skin of polished bronze, were 
they not the nymphs or muses? Anyway they are 
the greatest movie actors on earth—every muscle of 
body and face moving, and every movement with a 
meaning. Through these dances they are keeping 
alive a past so remote from what we term to-day 
civilization. 


* * = 


We drop a seed into the ground, 
A tiny, shapeless thing, shriveled and dry, 
And, in the fulness of its time, is seen 
A form of peerless beauty, robed and crowned 
Beyond the pride of any earthly queen, 
Instinct with loveliness, and sweet and rare, 
The perfect emblem of its Maker’s care. - 


This from a shriveled seed? 
—Then may man hope indeed! 
John Oxenham. 
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Christian Union or Church Unity? 


Henry Nehemiah Dodge 


wy HERE seems to be some confusion of thought 
4] regarding the much discussed church ‘‘uni- 
ty.”” Do we mean that spiritual union of 

2 the followers of Christ for which he asked 
the divine blessing, and for which we all should labor 
and pray? If this is what we mean let us cordially 
unite with any federation or alliance of churches 
calculated to promote the common good, ever ready 
to extend the right hand of fellowship to all desir- 
ing our co-operation. 

Or do we mean an organic unity based on a fixed 
and irreducible standard of ‘Faith and Order,” only 
obtainable at the cost of deadly compromise? Let us 
face the facts. Christian wnion gives free play to that 
intellectual liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free, and permits the satisfying of the varied tastes 
and temperaments inherent in human nature. This 
precious boon denominationalism alone provides and 
fosters. 

For a thousand years the Church of Rome tried 
to enforce church unity—at a tremendous cost!— 
until at length outraged human nature threw off the 
yoke and Protestantism was born. Then leaders of 
the Reformation drew back in dismay from the results 
of the very freedom they had invoked. Whatever 
excesses followed the Reformation were but the 
legitimate fruit of long ages of spiritual bondage, as 
was also true when France arose in revolution against 
the long tyranny of her kings and when in our day we 
have seen the revolt of Russia, with all its atrocities, 
against long oppression by the czars. 

When the safety valve is loaded there is bound to 
be an explosion. They who oppose the divine gift of 
freedom to man must do it at their peril. But, as 
Dr. George A. Gordon puts it in his biography, “My 
thought is, that when authority is lifted anarchy is 
the first result, and that the terrible discipline of 
anarchy brings insight, which is the condition essen- 
tial to all freedom and peace.” 

Again, to repress the too exuberant multiplication 
of sects, the Anglican Church, under Elizabeth, tried 
to enforce ‘‘Uniformity,’’ demanding subscription to 
the Articles of Religion under heavy penalties. Then 
the irrepressible spirit of liberty drove the Pilgrim 
Fathers to New England, hounded by the bishops. 
“But after these things,’ we read in Bradford’s His- 
tory, “they could not long continue in any peaceable 
condition, but were hunted and persecuted on every 
side, so as their former afflictions were but as flea- 
bitings in comparison of these which now came upon 
them. For some were taken and clapt up in prison, 
others had their houses besett & watcht night and 
day, & hardly escaped their hands; and ye most were 
fain to flee & leave their houses and the means of their 
livelihood.” .... 

“Yet this was not all, for though they could not 
stay, yet were ye not suffered to goe, but ye ports 
and heavens were shut against them, so as they were 
fain to seeke secrete means of conveance, & to bribe & 
fee ye mariners & give extra-ordinarie rates for their 
passages, and yet were they often times betrayed.” 


_ of Christ in America. 


Arrived in New England it was not long before 
the Pilgrims felt the old craving for unity, as was 
learned to their sorrow by Roger Williams, the 
Quakers, and others, and, but for the heroic insistence 
of the Universalist and Unitarian- denominations, 
liberal Christianity would have waited long for the 
meager recognition even now so tardily and reluc- 
tantly given. 

It seems inevitable that exclusiveness should 
grow with the growth of ecclesiastical power, and that 
the emphasis on special phases of Christian truth, so 
necessary for their promulgation, should be ignored 
or suppressed for the sake of uniformity of ‘Faith and 
Order.” 

In view of these facts, and of the wonderful in- 
fluence in liberalizing the teachings of many “Orthodox” 
pulpits brought about by the heroism of the Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian fathers, they take a heavy 
responsibility who would efface these honored names 
and accept organic unity with larger and more power- 
ful conservative churches, at the cost of certain ab- 
sorption and disappearance, leaving no trace. 

If it be said that our work is done, that the spirit 
of Liberalism has leavened the churches, consider the 
fact that the official creeds remain practically un- 
changed, ready for use in any emergency. 

If one of our influential denominations at its 
recent convention dropped its antiquated Thirty- 
nine Articles, it also revived the medieval heresy 
trial, and, while strong for church ‘unity,’ point- 
edly refused to co-operate with the Federated Churches 
Have the fundamentalists, 
who hold the balance of power in other denomina- 
tions liberalized their standards? How far the mes- 
sage of Universalism has affected the millions of our 
Christian brethren whose standard of belief is still 
the Westminster Confession of Faith appears from 
the fact that this two-hundred-year-old document is 
retained entire for the benefit of the conservatives. 
Some twenty years ago, however, under pressure from 
the liberals of the denomination, a “Declaratory 
Statement” was officially added permitting the dif- 
ficult feat of holding also that “‘the doctrine of God’s 
eternal decree is . . . in harmony with the doctrine 
of His love to all mankind” and “that all dying in 
infancy are included in the election of grace, and are 
regenerated and saved by Christ through the Spirit, 
who works when and where and how He pleases.’ 
Yet in spite of this Declaratory Statement we still 
read in the third and fourth chapters of the Confes- 
sion: ‘“By the decree of God, for the manifestation of 
His glory, some men and angels are predestinated un- 
to everlasting life, and others foreordained to ever- 
lasting death. These angels and men thus predes- 
tinated and foreordained, are particularly and un- 
changeably designed; and their number is so certain 
and definite that it can not be either increased or 
diminished.” We read further: ‘Elect infants, dying 
in infancy, are regenerated and saved by Christ... . 
Others, not elected, although they may be called by 
the ministry of the Word, and may have some common 
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operations of the Spirit, yet they never truly come to 
Christ, and therefore can not be saved;... and 
to assert and maintain that they may is very perni- 
cious, and to be detested.’ Has the Roman Catholic 
Church, which boasts that it never changes, changed 
its infallible dogmas? 

So far from having finished our work, we have left 
vast territories of the church untouched and multi- 
tudes have never known our name or felt our influence. 
But too many other eager eyes are turned in our direc- 
tion, looking for comfort and inspiration, for us to 
think of betraying our sacred trust at this critical 
time. No prospect of advantage, either of fellowship, 
or larger opportunity for the ‘‘Christian way of life,” 
or any other consideration, should ever swerve us 
from our high position as witnesses for the Good News 


Our Greatest 


W. G. 


* HE life of every individual and every organ- 
= ization is full of opportunities. It is right 
that we should think that each present op- 

é portunity is the greatest one. It is surely 
the greatest one at the moment, and therefore de- 
serves the best that we have to give. 

One hundred and fifty years ago our fathers faced 
a great opportunity. A revelation of truth as to the 
character and purpose of Almighty God was given to 
them. That they appreciated its importance and 
the sacredness of the trust reposed in them was 
evidenced in their earnest endeavor to spread the 
good news far and wide. 

They were actuated by a passion that swept. 
aside obstacles, carried them to nearly every part of 
civilized America and accrued to themselves and 
their teaching a large aggressive following. That 
same opportunity has been before us ever since. We 
may differ as to the reasons why success has not 
crowned our efforts to the extent that theirs were 
blest, but of this we are sure—we have not lived up to 
the reputation of our fathers. We have not continued 
to make the gains they made or that our contempora- 
ries have made. We have not the pioneer spirit of 
our fathers. Where they eagerly went to carry the 
message thither and yon, we now must be assured 
that God Almighty has in some way already planted 
a nucleus of Universalists before we have the cour- 
age to enter a new field. 

' Whether it is because we have not the faith our 
fathers had in the potency of our Gospel, or because 
we lack their spiritual passion, is a matter of individual 
opinion. 

We have declared, and no doubt sincerely be- 
lieve, that we have the greatest Gospel on the face 
of the earth. It should have made the greatest ad- 
vance. It should have been the greatest factor in 
Christianizing individuals. It should have produced 
the greatest missionary spirit. 

If it has failed in any of these respects the reason 
lies in one of two places, either our philosophy is not 
what we have believed it to be, or we have miserably 
failed as its proponents. To blame the people to whom 
we brought it is contrary to the fundamental prin- 
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of God. The Saviour told Pilate that he was born to 
bear witness to the truth, and we Universalists may 
say the same, with all reverence and humility. 

The finest conception of the Church Universal 
is not that of a Procrustean bed, to fit whose rigid 
requirements all must be stretched or cut off. It is, 
rather, that of the human body as described by Paul, 
all the members of which—each with its peculiar 
function—work together as a harmonious whole. We 
may apply this figure either to individuals or denomina- 
tions. It is true of either. Diversities of gifts but 
the same spirit. In the midst of all the members of 
the Lord’s body, some larger, some more renowned, 
steadily beats the Universalist heart, diffusing its 
warm stream of love for all. Dare we still it for- 
ever? 


Opportunity 
Price 


ciples of our philosophy, for we have declared that, re- 
gardless of the condition of will or life of any individ- 
ual, the love of God is able to reach him. 

I have heard a great many alibis offered and 
excuses made for our failure. I confess I have given 
some myself. I have come to the opinion that per- 
haps therein lies part of our weakness. Instead of 
begging the issue by offering an interpretation of the 
word evangelical that would cover our sins, we might 
better have gone out into the world and used our 
Gospel as the basis for evangelical appeal. 

We had the opportunity of being a debating 
society or of being a church. We chose to be the 
former. We confess to this whenever we begin to 
talk about having completed our work. There is 
only one job that we have done. We have convinced 
a large part of the world that we were right in our 
theory and doctrine. By our. arguments we have 
proved Universalism true and convinced others of 
the reasonableness of our interpretation. If that is. 
the sole purpose of our organization, then perhaps it is 
true that our work is done, and the time has come for 
us to step aside. 

But it seems to me that another great oppor- 
tunity now faces some one. Having passed the time 
when it is continuously necessary to defend our theo- 
logical position, we are now ready to apply that. 
philosophy to the problems of individual and com- 
munal life. We are now ready to prove the principles 
of Universalism true not by arguments but by demon-: 
stration. 

The important question with any religious philos- 
ophy is not alone is it fundamentally true, but rather 
the questions also are: Is it practical? Is it safe? We 


' have declared that salvation will eventually be 


brought to every individual of the human race. But 
we have left it to the Methodists and Presbyterians 
to demonstrate the fact. Whenever they brought, by 
whatever process, the principles of redeeming grace 
to bear upon a sinner and inspired him to lead a Chris- 
tian life, they proved our doctrine true. 

Has Almighty God placed the onus of hastening 
the time of individual salvation only upon the Pres- 
byterians and the Methodists? Have not the Uni- 
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versalists a work to do besides proclaiming a philos- 
ophy or expounding a theory? Are they not re- 
sponsible as a church for individual righteousness? 
Because we believe in the power, wisdom and love of 
Almighty God as able eventually to accomplish the 
world’s salvation, have we any right to sit back and 
leave it all to Him? Is it not true that so long as 
there is sin and misery, there is as much work for Uni- 
versalists to do as for any others? 

Some years ago during the evangelistic campaign 
that I was holding in various Universalist churches, 
a woman gave me this explanation why, as an old-time 
Universalist, she had taken her family to another 
church: “I had two boys. I was intensely interested 
in their growing up to be strong, clean men. In my 
own church they heard high-grade, intellectual ser- 
mons. But there was no appeal to them in a definite 
direct way to be the thing I wanted them to be. I 
took them over to the other church because I was 
more interested in the way they should live than in 
what they should believe. I was not interested in 
processes but in results. Iwas not afraid of their being 
sent to hell, but of their living it.” 

I honestly believe that this woman’s explanation 
of her attitude reveals the reason why our churches 
have not been filled. It is not because of the doctrines 
we preach. Modernist preachers everywhere have 
proved that alibi of ours untrue. In my own city the 


Washington Gladden church—nothing more need be - 


said about its theological position—has for twenty 
years drawn great crowds. Its present minister, a 
confessed Unitarian, preaches, rain or shine, to a filled 
church. But along with the progressive, sane, in- 
telligent interpretation of Christian truth the preach- 
ers in this pulpit have never forgotten to make its 
application. 

The love of God will win more men to right liv- 
ing than the fear of hell. But we have never made 
the test. A belief in eventual victory will appeal to 
the crowds as much as one in probable defeat, provided 
we encourage men to claim it for themselves in the 
present. The doctrine of Universalism can make men 
as loyal, as devoted, and as pious as any other, pro- 
vided we carry its philosophy forward to its ultimate 
conclusion. 

Sometimes we hear this question asked: ‘‘Why is 
it that people who are modernists in their thought are 
apt to neglect church attendance?” 

The answer is plain. So long as preachers as- 
sume the attitude that our work is finished as soon as 
we have convinced the religious world of the truth of 
our theological position, we must expect the layman 
to reach the same conclusion as an individual—that 
when he has become convinced that our concept of 
truth is right, the work of the church is done so far 
as he isconcerned. And if that is our position I make 
bold to assert that our faith is not only not practical 
but it is not safe. If to be progressive in thought 
means that we are going to lose interest in the moral 
uplift of our neighbor, that we are to have no interest 
in the religious program for the world such as is the 
object of missionary effort, then I am sure that our 
teaching is not safe. If to be a modernist leads one 
to neglect the church, if to believe in the brotherhood 


of man leads one to pass by his neighbor, if to believe 
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in the Fatherhood of God means we will leave the 
job entirely up to Him, then the teaching of such 
philosophy or faith is dangerous. 

If it be true that we lack the genius for the ap- 
plication of our philosophy to the problems of life, 
it is time for us to turn the job over to others. We 
have been a loud voice crying in the wilderness. 
What the world needs now is aSavior. I predict that 
the philosophy of modernism in the hands of those 
who have a passion for souls will reath the multitude 
and quicken them, as nothing has ever before, into a 
newness of life which shall hasten the coming of the 
Kingdom. 

Another phase of the situation brings us face to 
face with another great opportunity. Our gesture of 
good will toward the Congregational Church is 
awakening the Christian world to the fact that some- 
body not only preaches a belief in the brotherhood of 
men, but is willing to try to live it. 

I am proud that it is our church that has the 
courage to step out into the open and challenge that 
numberless group to be found in every church who have 
been talking, hoping and praying for something of 
this sort. We have stepped forward into a position 
in which no one can pass us unless we withdraw or 
retreat. If what we have done leads some day. to a 
realignment of Christian forces our children will 
point with pride to the time When we wrote our 
names first upon this roll of honor. No group of people 
could contribute as much toward this as we can. If 
the gulf that separates us from so many others can be 
bridged it will shame those who allow themselves to 
be kept apart by differences much smaller. . 

Of all people we should have the courage. It is 
complementary to our history, in keeping with our 
theology, and representative of our spirit. 

Whatever the outcome, we shall have discovered 
at least to what extent we have been sincere. We 
who have accused others of being narrow-minded be- 
cause they have always refused to recognize and co- 
operate with us will find out whether or not we are 
after all much better than they. We shall learn that 
broad-mindedness is not bearing any particular name, 
but it is the attitude that one has to the rights of 
another to his own belief. Being liberal is not be- 
lieving some particular thing with regard to God, 
everlasting punishment or Jesus Christ, it is Christian 
tolerance which is an essential element in Christian 
brotherhood. We could think ourselves liberal and 
broad-minded so long as the other fellow maintained 
an intolerant attitude toward us. What will we do 
now? 

Are we so enamored with our role as a martyr 
among Christian organizations that we are loath to 
give it up? Really are we better pleased with a 
position in the limelight than to take “our place in 
the sun?” 

Again in the order of divine events the Almighty 
has called upon a faithful few to blaze a new path 
of tolerance and Christian fellowship through a wil- 
derness of competitive theological bickerings. To 
none of us came the great opportunity to preach the 
first Universalist sermon on American shores, but the 
one we now face we have a right to believe is probably 
our greatest opportunity. 
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Economic and Industrial Effects of Prohibition 


=a] SERIES of twenty articles ran during the 
month of June in the Christian Science 
| Monitor on the subject of Prohibition. They 
eSSes} were written by Professor Herman Feldman, 
of the Amos Tuck School of Administration and Fi- 
nance, Dartmouth College, who spent nearly nine 
months working out a comprehensive survey of the 
situation. He conferred with leading authorities, 
visited a number of plants, examined all pertinent 
printed material, and corresponded by letter and ques- 
tionnaire with thousands of persons throughout the 
country who were believed to be in a position to supply 
information. Throughout the investigation he con- 
fined his researches to the economic and industrial 
aspects of prohibition. The survey was to be ab- 
solutely impartial, according to the stipulation of the 
editor of the M onitor, and Professor Feldman found 
it easy to take an entirely objective view of the matter, 
as he had no preconceived opinions and had never 
been connected with any movement or association sup- 
porting one side or the other. 

The interest shown in these articles as they ap- 
peared in the Monitor has been unmistakable. Sev- 
eral thousand new -subscriptions were the almost im- 
mediate result of their publication. The articles are 
to be brought out in book form by D. Appleton and 
Company under the title, “Prohibition: Its Economic 
and Industrial Aspects,” and will be available shortly. 

Professor Feldman set out to find answers to the 
following questions: Was the liquor industry declin- 
ing before prohibition? What effect has the law had 
on the consumption of near beers, soft drinks and other 
substitutes? Has it increased drug addiction and 
smoking? Would modification of the Volstead Act 
bring farmers relief? What has been the experience of 
industry with prohibition? What has been the rela- 
tion between prohibition and the increased purchas- 
ing power and widespread industrial prosperity? What 
has been the effect on hotel prosperity? 

The opinion is widespread that the temperance 
movement in America had already progressed before 
prohibition to a point where there was a substantial 
diminution in the liquor traffic. Professor Feldman 
investigated the official statistics of production and 
consumption to find out what they actually showed, 
and discovered that there is no support whatever for 
the assertion that liquor consumption had been de- 
clining. Not only had the total consumption in gal- 
lons been mounting since 1900, but the more significant 
figure, per capita consumption, showed a definite ad- 
vance in the case of each of the three types of alcoholic 
drinks. This means, of course, that the consumption 
of alcoholic beverages was increasing faster than the 
population. Also, according to statistics of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company dealing with fatalities 
from alcoholism, the figures since prohibition are 
much lower than the pre-prohibition years, although 
fatalities from wood and denatured alcohol poisoning 
are included since 1920 and omitted before. 

Professor Feldman found that near-beer did not 
inherit the demand for a satisfying beverage, its 
production in 1926 being only seven per cent of the 


output of real beer in 1914, but he discovered that milk 
has become one of the principal substitutes for beer 
in the workingman’s lunch, and that the sale of root 
beer, coca-cola, ginger ale and other carbonated bev- 
erages has been favorably affected. As estimated by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, the 
consumption of milk for beverage and household pur- 
poses showed an increase of 45 per cent from 1917 to 
1924. There has also been a tremendous increase in 
the consumption of ice-cream, 55 per cent between 
1916 and 1925 as against an increase in population of 
somewhat less than 15 per cent. All the authorities 
that Professor Feldman consulted said that prohibition 
was partly responsible for this. 

Inspired by the common argument that pro- 
hibition has greatly increased the number of drug ad- 
dicts Professor Feldman examined all the reports and 
surveys in the past decade and consulted with the 
best authorities on drug addiction in New York, 
Washington and elsewhere. The conclusion of his 
investigation was that there was no evidence what- 
ever to show that in the nation as a whole there has 
been an increase in the number of addicts, while almost 
all the official reports and surveys proclaim a large 
decrease. Says Professor Feldman: 


“The curious thing is that the same people who as- 
sert that speak-easies are more numerous than the 
saloons used to be, and that liquor is more freely avail- 
able than in pre-prohibition days, also claim loudly 
that prohibition has forced the drinker to use drugs. 
The statements seem difficult to reconcile. To say that 
the confirmed drinker has been forced to change to 
narcotic drugs also implies the absurd statement that it 
is much easier to get narcotic drugs than to get liquor. 
Such is the severity of enforcement that it is a great 
deal harder to get narcotic drugs; they are a great deal 
more expensive, and there is no social sentiment what- 
ever to support the dope peddler or dope addict.” 


The most significant evidence of the decrease of 
addiction is that the average age of addicts has ad- 
vanced, indicating that there are fewer converts. 
The increasing number of drug cases tried and con- 
victions secured in recent years proves nothing, as 
the law did not really begin to be operative until 1920. 

Is modification of the Volstead Act the answer to 
farm relief? Professor Feldman found that the 
barley and hop growers have suffered definite losses 
and would undoubtedly be helped by modification of 
the liquor laws, but he does not see how it would be of 
general aid to the farming industry as a whole. The 
majority of crops have been totally unaffected by 
prohibition. There is, moreover, a strong prohibition 
sentiment in rural districts throughout the country, 
and if prohibition were really as adverse to the farmers’ 
economic circumstances as some allege there would 
certainly be more of a division on the liquor issue. 

The most interesting of the articles are those deal- 
ing with the industrial effects of prohibition. In this 
part of the investigation Professor Feldman found 
that employers and executives were’ overwhelmingly 
favorable to prohibition as far as it affected production 
and business, even though many of them were per- 
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sonally very much opposed to the amendment. From 
innumerable interviews and from questionnaires re- 
turned Professor Feldman declares with absolute 
confidence that the majority of employers believe: 


1. That the disciplinary problem of dealing with 
drunks has become much less serious since prohibition, 
and that the number of discharges for intoxication is 
markedly less. 

2. That the age-old difficulty of keeping a full 
force at work after pay days is now a thing of the past, 
having disappeared entirely in many plants and been 
reduced considerably in most. 

3. That, while there are no statistics showing the 
part played by intoxication as a cause of accidents, the 
whole subject of the relation of drunkenness to acci- 
dents has become passe since prohibition. Not a 
single employer claimed that conditions were worse 
in this respect, while many claimed that they could see 
decided improvements resulting from the abolition of 
saloons. 

4, That as a group the workers are of higher type, 
steadier, stronger, clearer-headed, more alert and more 
efficient, because removed from the temptations which 
worked havoc with men unable to resist demoralizing 
social influences of the saloons. 

5. That in spite of plenty of available speak-easies 
and bootleggers, home-brewing and other evidences of 
imperfect workings of the law, the mass of wage-earners 
are much better off because of the abolition of the sa- 
loons. 


Professor Feldman points out that the antagonism 
of industry to liquor has been growing steadily since 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. Time was 
when liquor rations were distributed by employers, 
but that custom had gradually given place to rules 
and regulations against the imbibing of liquor both on 
and off duty. It became more and more apparent 
that the condition of modern business life necessitated 
sobriety on the part of the workers and industry prac- 
tically established a prohibition of its own, involving 
restrictions which are growing more and more severe 
and would not be appreciably affected by any change 
in the law. 

In all the notable studies of poverty, dependency 
and pauperism liquor has been shown to be a promi- 
nent contributory element. Professor Feldman finds 
that prohibition has “diminished the downward pull 
of drink on the wage earner.”’ He says: 


ef “We have it on every hand that, whatever may 
be the practise of the fashionable commercial classes, 
the average person who works for a living is either let- 
ting liquor alone or consuming it under circumstances 
vastly different from an economic standpoint than in 
the days of the open saloon. In the old days the work- 
ingman was in the habit of cashing his pay check at 
the corner saloon in a large number of cases. Now the 
check is cashed at the grocery store or the meat market. 
Wages are being spent for the necessities and luxuries of 
life rather than for drink. The proportion of dependent 
cases due to intemperance handled by charitable 
organizations has shown a marked decrease since pro- 
hibition. For the great mass of wage-earners drinking 
as a matter of routine has ceased. Movies, radios and 
automobiles are serving as substitutes for saloon rec- 
reation, and the standard of living of the worker is far 
higher than it was formerly, partly as a consequence of 
lessened expenditure for drink. The statistics of thrift 
show a great increase in the number of individual sav- 
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ings bank depositors and in the average amount per 
deposit. 

““While increases in real wages are to be taken into 
account, such increases alone do not explain why so 
many of the people whose incomes were impaired by 
drink in the past would not spend that much more in 
the saloon if the old condition existed. Economists are 
agreed that the most striking increases in production 
in the past few years have been in manufactured goods 
devoted to recreation and diversion or which have 
brought radical changes in manners of living. Many 
goods formerly classed as luxuries have to-day become 
necessities or, in any event, are found almost universally 
in use among the masses. Thus the increased market 
due to the abolition of the saloons has been one in- 
fluence in the circle of production and consumption 
upon which prosperity of a permanent kind may be 
based.” 


Professor Feldman obtained information about 
the experience of the hotel industry since prohibition 
by interviews with hotel managers and hotel experts, 
and by letters addressed to hotel executives, heads of 
hotel chains and editors of hotel papers. From this 
survey he came to the conclusion that the chief effect 
of prohibition was ‘“‘to jolt the hotel industry out of a 
laxness of method into an attitude of keen interest in 
efficient management control.’”’ ‘The vast amount 
of new hotel construction is an evidence that well-run 
hotels have been profitable and that prohibition is not 
inimical to the hotel business to-day.’”’ E. M. Statler, 
president of the Statler chain of hotels, has declared 
that before prohibition hotels made about 75 per cent 
of their profits from the sale of liquors, overlooking 
many sources of economies and profits in other aspects 
of their business. The movement toward more scien- 
tific methods was greatly accelerated by prohibition. 

Finally Professor Feldman devotes a chapter to 
what he calls ‘“The Newer Role of Aleohol.’’ He feels 
that the situation deserves some explanation inasmuch 
as the aggregate production of alcohol in the fiscal 
year 1926 was greater than in any year except 1917. 
This is because alcohol has become a basic chemical 
indispensable to industry. Denatured alcohol is used 
“fn tanning, in the manufacture of silk, anesthetic 
ether and other drugs, artificial leather, automobile 
seats, billiard balls, paint, varnish, lacquer, shellac, 
embalming fluid, Sterno and other heating sub- 
stances, photographic supplies, moving picture films,” 
etc., etc. It is the basis of the chemical and dye in- 
dustry. According to a table which Professor Feld- 
man has compiled, the figure of aleohol production for 
1926 is almost two and one-half times as great as that 
for 1921. It is apparent that the use of alcohol as a 
beverage lies in the past and its future is as a chemical. 

We have been able to give only avery sketchy idea 
of Professor Feldman’s careful deductions. The book 
which these articles will go to make up will be in- 
valuable to those who prefer to rest their opinions on 
hard facts rather than emotional conviction. 

Pe: 


* * * 


“By the way, Joe, don’t worry any more about that $10 
you owe me.” 

“How come? Don’t you want it?” 

“Not that, but there’s no use both of us worrying about 
it.’—Wesleyan Wasp. 
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The Immaturity of Militarism 
John R. Scotford 


Ae ILITARISM appeals with maximum force 
B| to the mind of the small boy. All of us 
are stirred in greater or less degree by the 
wiek®' beat of drums, the fluttering of flags, 
and the rhythm of marching men. The parade speaks 
to something primitive within us. But it is upon the 
small boy that militarism casts its mightiest spell. 
To him the soldier is a hero, a fort sacred soil, and the 
roar of guns the noblest anthem. The people who 
conduct military schools capitalize this interest, but 
they wisely direct their appeal to the younger rather 
than the older boy. The militaristic impulse appar- 
ently reaches its crest at twelve years of age. 

Much of this juvenile interest in army life is ob- 
viously superficial. ‘The young idea enjoys dressing 
up, marching about, and making a noise. That the 
ways of the army and the instincts of the small boy 
should be alike is largely accidental. 

But there is a deeper harmony between the im- 
mature mind and the militaristic ideal. The small 
boy does not penetrate beneath the surface of life. 
He is more interested in the trappings of society than 
in its deeper meaning. To his mind, any method which 
will secure external conformity looks good. Usually 
his ambition is to be boss of his group and to order 
his fellows about. If he can browbeat somebody 
into obeying his orders, he rates himself a success. 
He takes no account of the inner attitude of those 
over whom he exercises authority. He cares not if 
they boil inwardly provided that they obey out- 
wardly. 

This is essentially the attitude of the army. In 
the military scheme of things men are not self-con- 
scious entities, but cogs in a vast machine. Of late 
it has been discovered that the military mechanism 
runs more smoothly if lubricated with the oil known 
as morale. The machine is not greased for the sake 
of the comfort and well being of the cogs, but simply 
that it may be a more effective organization. Main- 
taining morale is a concession to the independence 
and stubbornness of human nature rather than an 
inherent part of the military method. The ideal sol- 
dier is one who conforms readily in all external mat- 
ters, and whose internal self-consciousness need not 
be bothered about., This is essentially the way a 
small boy would like to regard his followers. 

The immature male and the militarist enjoy 
another mental kink in common. Neither has dis- 
covered that there is a more effectual way of getting 
their will than by the appeal to force. The natural 
instinct of the small boy is to satisfy his desires by 
grabbing what he wants. He had rather steal an 
apple than ask for it. Fortunately, his own physical 
weakness, the fear of the police, parental admonitions, 
and the regulations of the public school pretty effec- 
tually thwart this impulse. But because his mind is 
set in this groove of force, he fails to realize that there 
are other ways by which he may achieve his ends. 
His sister, having been trained in the ways of feminine 
guile, usually manages to get more of the good things 
of, life than does he, by using the subtleties of persua- 


sion. Slowly and painfully does the small boy learn 
that brains and pleasantness will get him farther than 
will his fists. 

Military men also look upon life from the angle 
of force rather than of reason. When a problem pre- 
sents itself to them, their first thought is to settle the 
matter by means of physical compulsion. In times 
of peace the military commonly falls in with the laws 
and customs of the land—and yet there is an element 
of condescension in this acquiescence. No army 
officer relishes being stopped by a traffic policeman. 
Military men tend to assume that any problem can be 
solved by the application of force. There are army 
men who know how to get their way by tact and di- 
plomacy, but this simply means that their native good 
sense has survived their military training. Military 
drill does not produce diplomats. It is because they 
over-emphasize the power of compulsion and over- 
look the possibilities of persuasion that soldiers make 
such poor policemen. The modern officer of the law 
is trained to use his wits first and his club last, revers- 
ing the traditional military method. The reliance 
upon force is really evidence of immaturity. 

The military method retains its prestige in mod- 
ern life because there are so many people whose men- 
tality has never developed far beyond that of the 
small boy. 

The externals of force impress the multitude 
even as they do the small boy. Throbbing drums and 
marching feet appeal to all. Some are strong-minded 
enough to see what these things really mean, but 
most people are swept off their feet by the rudimentary 
emotional appeal which they make. So long as our 
capacity to feel is more highly developed than our 
capacity to think we are in danger of being carried 
away by the magic of militarism. 

The mass of the people are also strangely blind 
to the possibilities of the substitutes for external com- 
pulsion. The method of force can be seen and heard— 
and felt. The appeal to reason speaks softly, moves 
slowly, and has no point of contact with the human 
epidermis. Many people do not know that it is 
about. Rarely do they realize the frequency with 
which they respond to this method. Their minds are 
fascinated by the pageantry of force. 

To overcome militarism, we must persuade our 
small boys to grow up. The arrested mental -develop- 
ment of the mass of the people must be overcome. 
When more men attain to intellectual and spiritual 
maturity, militarism will cease to disturb us. 

Maturity is really a matter of becoming aware 
of the other fellow. The baby assumes himself to be 
the center of creation. The small boy regards other 
people as necessary accessories to his enjoyment of 
life, but as in no way entitled to his own peculiar 
rights and privileges. We grow up in a spiritual sense 
as we become conscious that other people act and feel 
much as we do. Most people are willing to admit that 
their families and friends enjoy pleasure and suffer 
grief with the same poignancy as themselves, but they 
act as though the multitude without this charmed 
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circle lived upon a lower level of intensity. The 
troubles of those whom we do not know worry us but 
little. We assume that their life is but a pale imita- 
tion of ours. -The farther we get from home, the more 
we regard péople as mechanisms rather than as in- 
dividuals. The stranger the language and the deeper 
the color, the less the degree of relationship which we 
are willing to admit. Now real maturity is a matter 
of expanding this circle. We grow up as we are will- 
ing to ascribe to others the same instincts and desires 
which we have ourselves. 

When once we grant that the other man cherishes 
the same feelings as we do, we have gone far towards 
destroying the militaristic attitude of mind. None of 
us like to be ordered about. With many of us, a 
command is an invitation to rebellion. Force may at 
times coerce our bodies, but it always antagonizes 
our spirit. The appeal to force usually has the opposite 
effect upon us from that intended. So far as we are 
concerned, it is an absolute failure. 

Is the response which the militaristic method 
arouses in others any different from that which it 
creates in us? Other people breathe the same air, 
eat the same food, and exercise the same muscles as 
do we. And apparently they like force about as well 
as wedo. The East Indians object to coercion just as 
lustily as do the Irish. The Chinaman does not like a 


command re-enforced by a bayonet any more than. 


does a Britisher. Mexico responds to international 
bullying with the same spirit as did the thirteen colo- 
nies, No race of people boasting any degree of in- 


telligence relishes military coercion. In every lan- 
guage and clime external force spells internal rebel- 
lion. 

But how does the method of persuasion work with 
us and with other people? Unless we are emotionally 
excited, you and I are usually amenable to reason. 
We are pleased, if not flattered, when any one makes 
a studied appeal to our intelligence. They may not 
prevail with us, but they certainly de not antagonize 
us. When reason is joined with a real liking for us 
and a genuine concern for our welfare, then are we 
stirred indeed. 

Are other people different from ourselves in this 
respect? 

Most of us have discovered that the method 
of persuasion works well with our wives, our children, 
and some of our friends. The public school uses per- 
suasion with great success. The police of our large 
cities find it a most effective way to inculcate respect. 
for law and order. The missionary has used it in many 
lands, and it has not failed. Other people like to be 
reasoned with even as do we. Other people respond 
to sincere good-will as readily as do we. Apparently 
we are all pretty much alike. 

Militarism represents an immature attitude of 
mind. It arose in the childhood of the race. Its per- 
sistence to-day is evidence that our popular education 
is far from effective. It will pass away as an increas- 
ing number of men attain unto real maturity and 
realize that other people feel as intensely as they do 
themselves. 


Our Prayers Together 


S. Laurine Freeman 


Sunday 


Man has two creators—his God and himself. 
His first creator furnishes him the raw material of his 
life, and the laws in conformity with which he can 
make that life what he will. His second creator—him- 
self—has marvelous powers he rarely realizes. It is 
what a man makes of himself that counts. When a 
man fails in life he usually says, “I am as God made 
me.”’ When he succeeds he proudly proclaims him- 
self a ‘‘self-made man.”’ Man is placed in this world 
not as a finality, but as a possibility. Man’s greatest 
enemy is himself. Man in his weakness is the creature 
of circumstances; man in his strength is the creator 
of circumstances. Whether he be victim or victor de- 
pends largely upon himself. 


Almighty God, our heavenly Father, give to 
each one of us such a compelling revelation of Thy 
plan for our lives, that nothing shall satisfy us save a 
fulfilling of that plan—and give us the power and the 
wisdom for its complete realization. Amen. 


Monday 
The second most deadly instrument of destruc- 
tion is the dynamite gun, the first is the human tongue. 
The gun merely kills bodies; the tongue kills reputa- 
tions and, ofttimes, ruins characters. Each gun works 
alone; each loaded tongue has a hundred accomplices. 
The havoc of the gun is visible at once. The full evil 


of the tongue lives through all the years; even the eye 
of Omniscience might grow tired in tracing it to its, 
finality. 

The crimes of the tongue are words of unkind- 
ness, of anger, of malice, of envy, of bitterness, of harsh 
criticism, gossip, lying and scandal. Theft and mur- 
der are awful crimes, yet in any single year the ag- 
gregate sorrow, pain and suffering they cause in a 
nation is microscopic when compared with the sor- 
rows that come from the crimes of the tongue. Place 
in one of the scale-pans of Justice the evils resulting 
from the acts of criminals, and in the other the grief 
and tears and suffering that come from the crimes of 
respectability, and you will start back in amazement 
as you see the scale you thought the heavier shoot 
high in air. 

From all sins of the tongue, lying, malice, envy, 
and harsh criticism, good Lord, deliver us. 


Tuesday 


Let us not dare to add to the burden of another 
the pain of our judgment. If we would guard our lips 
from expressing, we must control our mind, we must 
stop this continual sitting in judgment on the acts of 
others, even in private. Let us by daily exercises in 
self-control learn to turn off the process of judging— 
as we would turn off the gas. It must eliminate pride, 
passion, personal feeling, prejudice and pettiness from 
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our mind, and higher, purer emotions will rush in, as 
air seeks to fill a vacuum. Charity is not a formula; 
it is an atmosphere. Let us cultivate charity in judg- 
ing; let us seek to draw out latent good in others 
rather than to discover hidden evil. Let us, if we 
would rise to the full glory of our privilege, to the 
dignity of true living, make our watchword the in- 
junction of the supreme charity of the world—‘‘Judge 
not.’” 


Teach us, Father, to look for the good in others 


and to reserve all harsh judgments for our own short- 


comings. Amen. 
Wednesday 


Worry is the dominance of the mind by a single 
vague, restless, unsatisfied, fearing and fearful idea. 
The mental energy and force that should be concen- 
trated on the successive duties of the day is constantly 
and surreptitiously abstracted and absorbed by this 
one fixed idea. The full rich strength of the wncon- 
scious working of the mind, that which produces our 
best success, that represents our finest activity, is 
tapped, led away, and wasted on worry. Worry is 
not one large individual sorrow; it is a colony of petty, 
vague, insignificant, restless imps of fear, that be- 
come important only from their combination, their 
constancy, their iteration. 


“Drop Thy soft dews of quietness 
Till all our strivings cease; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of Thy peace.” 


Thursday 

Simplicity is the elimination of the non-essential 
in all things. It reduces life to its minimum of real 
needs; raises it to its maximum of powers. Simplicity 
means the survival—not of the fittest, but of the best. 

No character can be simple unless it is based on 
truth, unless it is lived in harmony with one’s own 
conscience and ideals. Simplicity is the pure white 
light of a life lived from within. It is destroyed by any 
attempt to live in harmony with public opinion. Pub- 
lic opinion is a conscience owned by a syndicate, 
where the individual is merely a stockholder. But 
the individual has a conscience of which he is sole 
proprietor. Adjusting-his life to his own ideals is the 
royal road to simplicity. Affectation is the confes- 
sion of inferiority; it is an unnecessary proclamation 
that one is not living the life he pretends to live. 


Lord, make us honest and straightforward and 
truthful in all that we think and say and do. Amen. 


Friday 

The most selfish man in the world is the one who 
is most unselfish with his sorrows. He does not leave 
a single misery of his untold to you, or unsuffered by 
you, he gives you all of them. The world becomes to 
him a syndicate formed to take stock in his private 
cares, worries and trials. His mistake is in forming 
a syndicate; he should organize a trust and control it 
all himself, then he could keep every one from getting 
any of his misery. 

We have no right to make others the victim of 
our moods. If illness makes us cross and irritable, 


makes us unjust to faithful workers who can not 
protest, let us quarantine ourselves so that we do not 
spread the contagion. Let us force ourselves to 
speak slowly, to keep anger from the eyes, to prevent 
temper showing in the voice. If we feel that we must 
have dyspepsia, let us keep it out of our head, let us 
keep it from getting north of the neck. 


Lord, teach us to multiply our joys by sharing 
them, and to starve our troubles by lack of attention. 
Amen. 


Saturday 


Every individual is a marvel of unknown and un- 
realized possibilities. Nine-tenths of an iceberg is 
always below the water. Nine-tenths of the possi- 
bilities of good and evil of an individual is ever hidden 
from his sight. 

Burns’ prayer—that we might ‘‘see ourselves as 
others see us’ —was weak. The answer could minis- 
ter only to man’s vanity, it would show him only 
what others think him to be, not what he is. We 
should pray to see ourselves as we are. But no man 
could face the radiant revelation of the latent powers 
and forces within him, underlying the weak, narrow 
life he is living. He would fall blinded and prostrate 
as did Moses before the burning bush. Man is not a 
mechanical music-box wound up by the Creator and 
set to play a fixed number of prescribed tunes. He is 
a human harp, with infinite possibilities of unawakened 
music. 


O Master Musician, reveal to us the possibilities 
of every instrument that Thou hast entrusted ‘to us 
and enable us by Thy mighty direction to share in the 
divine harmony of the Universe. Amen. 


Selections this week are from “‘The Kingship of Self-Con- 
trol,” by William G. Jordan. 


* * * 


HOW ONE EDITOR AVOIDED LIBEL SUITS 


Every editor who isn’t a soft soapist and who likes to tell 
the truth in plain words has to keep his weather eye open for 
libel suits. 

To sue an editor for libel is one way in which obscure people 
can attract momentary attention to themselves. It is an ex- 
pression of swollen ego. 

I have had some harsh criticisms of myself printed in times 
past and the only ones that hurt me at all were those that. ex- 
pressed the truth. It was easy to laugh at the lies. 

One country editor, harassed by libel suits, so the story 
goes, studied the libel law. When he discovered how easy it is 
to libel anybody, this is the way he wrote up a party: 

““A woman giving the name of J. G. Jones, who is reported 
to be one of the society leaders of this section, is said to have 
given what purported to be a reception yesterday afternoon. 

“Tt is understood that a considerable number of so-called 
guests, reported to be ladies noted in society circles, were present, 
and some of them are quoted as saying that they enjoyed the 
occasion. 

“It is charged that the firm of Bower & Black furnished the 
refreshments, and Stringham the alleged music. 

“The hostess is said to have worn a necklace of alleged 
pearls which she declares were given her by her husband.” 

i An hour after the paper appeared the editor quit figuring 
on how to get away from libel suits. He began figuring on how 
to get away from town. 

The 11.30 p. m. freight bound west solved the problem.— 
The Vagabond. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WHAT THE CALIFORNIA CONVENTION DID 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

At the recent session of the California Universalist Con- 
vention the following resolutions were adopted for reference to 
the Committee on Comity of the General Convention: 

“Be it resolved by the California Universalist Convention, 
assembled at Santa Paula, May 19, 1927, that we wish to go on 
record as approving the Jo!nt Statement on Inter-church Relations 
issued by the Congregational and Universalist Commissions, as 
published in the Christian Leader, Feb. 19, 1927, and we are ready 
to carry out the recommendations of that statement as far as 
possible. 

“Be it resolved that if any plans shall be made for the or- 
ganic union of the Congregationalists and the Universalists such 
plans should also include the Unitarian communion, which is 
and long has been our sister household of faith and our loyal 
fellow-worker in the noble cause of progressive religion.” 

F F. L. Masseck. 
* * 
THE “JOINT STATEMENT’’ 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The National Council of Congregational Churches voted 
unanimously for affiliation with the Universalists. To affiliate 
is good and to make it “unanimous” is great.’ It is safe to guess 
the Universalist General Convention that will convene in Hart- 
ford in October will carry the proposition by storm, though it 
is doubtful that it will be unanimous. The writer expects to at- 
tend the Hartford Convention and will vote with the majority. 
Yet, many people are confused. The “Joint Statement” con- 
tains this expression: ‘“We believe that the basis of vital Chris- 
tian unity is a common acceptance of Christianity as primarily a 
way of life.’ 

The spirit of the statement is supreme; but the practical 
side, what about it? Which way? All denominations can safely 
subscribe to the sentiment expressed. Still, we doubt if that will 
give them a working basis, that is, a basis on which they can unite 
or even affiliate. 

What is meant by the “‘way of life?” Is not the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ the ‘way of life?’”’ Then, this brings up the old ar- 
gument and conflict. What is the Gospel? There are as many 
interpretations as we have denominations. 

In order to travel in the ‘‘way of life,’ should we travel in 
the vicarious atonement road? Is heaven just to our right and 
the lake of fire and brimstone to our left? 

How can a believer in universal salvation and a believer in 
endless torture ‘‘affiliate’’ in a summer meeting, supposing that 
they alternate the sermons? 

It is true that because of the continuous drop, drop of the 
truths of Universalism, the fires of hell have just about been ex- 
tinguished—not nearly so hot as twenty years ago, even here in 

- Texas. Will some one analyze the “Joint Statement” and show 
us exactly what is meant? 

We are all confused. We are told that this is not a day of 
theology. That we should put our attention to practical preach- 
ing and adhere strictly to the “way of life;’”’ but when you do 
that, all members of other churches will exclaim: “I believe that. 
That is what our church teaches.”” That is splendid. Question: 
How can we increase our membership? 

It is true also, that all that is left of the Protestant Churches 
is Jesus Christ, God the Father, and the brotherhood of man. 
Nearly all the churches have accepted these fundamental prin- 
ciples. 

Our Texas problem: A few faithful members scattered over 
an area of nearly 770,000 square miles. Impossible to reach them 
more than once a year. Bearing the ‘Joint Statement” in mind, 
please tell us how we can increase our membership. Does our 
“way of life” differ from others? If so, what is the difference? 

Without preaching theology, doctrine if you please, we can 
not increase our membership. Without an increase, we can not 


continue as we are doing. If we only preach what others are 
preaching, why should people join our church? If we preach 
the “old time way” will we be “affiliating” and preaching the 
primary “way of life?’’ 

We are in desperate straits in Texas. How can we hold what 
we have and comply with the plan being pointed out in the “Joint 
Statement?” h 

On the other hand, if we continue our crusade against false 
doctrines, such as endless torture, vicarious atonement, the 
three-headed God, that Christ is God, resurrection of the body 
and the other foolish, childish superstitions taught by our sister 
churches, will we not necessarily get on some one’s theological 
toes? If we do, will that kind of preaching be acceptable to our 
Congregational friends? Will a crusade of that kind be in har- 
mony with the “Joint Statement?” 

If not, then what shall we do? If not, how can we incresea 
our membership? We must increase the membership to live. 

Who will reply to this article? 

J. D. Barker. 

Cisco, Texas. 

* * 

LET THESE CONGREGATIONALISTS JOIN US 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In a recent number of the Leader the editor mentioned the 
“silent multitude,” or something to that effect, referring to those 
Universalists who say nothing in the denominational (?) paper. 
I have been one of the “silent multitude” for a number of years, 


_ not relishing the unsavory epithets that would be hurled on my 


head by those who follow in the procession of public opinion. 

But since some of the silent multitude have found a voice I 
have ventured to say a word. I was born and bred a Univer- 
salist. I entered the Universalist ministry under the stress of a 
strong conviction and belief in the principles of Universalism. 
Iam still in the Universalist ministry, but on account of ill health 
unable to do the minister’s work. 

I was much surprised and shocked when I took up my paper 
some months ago to see the name Universalist Leader changed 
to Christian Leader. Why such a seeming concession and to what? 

Universalism and Universalist have always been to me loyal 
names, standard bearers in fact. I have always exulted in those 
great pioneer words, have been proud of the history of Univer- 
salism. Why and by what right should our denominational pa- 
per, so long the slogan of our faith, be changed to the Christian 
Leader? Is a Universalist any less than a Christian? Being a 
Universalist, has not every one a twofold duty to live the life of 
a Christian and to be the glad messenger of the Universal Love 
of God? 

This change is not surely the general sentiment of the 
Universalists in the denomination, as a personal canvass would 
show. 

Again, why so much talk and effort for a union or merger 
with Congregationalists? Our doors are wide open to any and all 
Congregationalists who want to enlist under our banner. Since 
consolidation and centralization are everywhere in the air, 
why can’t the Universalists and the Unitarians, who like us and 
before us were the pioneers in promulgating liberal thought in 
the world, unite? But I am not so sure that the Unitarians as 
a body would care to unite with us, who for some unaccountable 
reason have struck from our denominational paper our most 
honored name. There is a happy medium in all things. Why 
not try to reach it? 

Whenever allusion is made to the amalgamation, union, or 
whatever you might call it, of the Congregationalists and Uni- 
versalists, I am reminded of that old story of the wooden 
horse that brought about the fall of ancient Troy. The church is 
a unit something like a family, intimate and dear to all its ad- 
herents, whose traditions and history are sacred. And since we 
have such a history and with the Unitarians are the pioneers 
of the Liberal Faith, let us still ‘“‘carry on” under our old banner. 
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A closer union with the Unitarians would in my mind add to the 
strength and efficiency of each church without the loss or modi- 
fication of the simple creed of either church. 

One of our great ministers wrote several years ago, “Common 
Sense in Religion.” It is a great book and tells great truths. 
The great need of the Universalist Church to-day is common 
sense in Universalism. Would that some dyed-in-the-wool 
Universalist might rise up and write a book on it. 

One of the Silent Multitude. 
= 


= 


REPRESENTATION AT THE HARTFORD CONVENTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wonder whether it is quite generally understood among 
the members of our various churches that, whereas in the past 
parishes have been considered as entitled to representation by 
duly elected delegates at the General Convention providing their 
quota had been paid in full or in part, there is question whether 
this ruling will apply at the Hartford Convention. 

Article II, section 2, of the Constitution as adopted at 
Detroit states that “to be entitled to such lay delegates (two, 
of whom one shall be a man and one a woman) each parish must 

. make a contribution on quota to the General Convention in 
such manner as the latter may prescribe.” I have not been 
able to get much definite information regarding the manner 
which the General Convention has prescribed for the making of 
contributions on quota, but I have been told that when the 
contribution is less than the full amount of the quota, “whether 
it will be accepted by the Hartford Convention as entitling a 
society to delegates or not is open to question.” 

The Secretary of the General Convention, in a letter to me, 
expresses the opinion that it will be for either the Convention or 
the Credentials Committee when appointed at Hartford, to 
decide whether partial payment of quota will be accepted as 
satisfying the financial requirements of the constitution. Unless 
article II, section 2, of the constitution was amended at Provi- 
dence, of which action I find no record in the minutes, I am un- 
able to understand why there should be any question as to the 
legality of a partial payment, or why it should be considered within 
the province of the Hartford Convention or its Credentials Com- 
mittee to modify or annul this provision of the constitution. 

It seems to me that our parishes are justly entitled to know 
definitely before the opening of the Hartford Convention whether 
a partial payment on quota is equivalent to what the constitution 
calls ‘‘a contribution on quota,” and whether such a payment, or 
payments, entitle them to representation by lay delegates at 
Hartford or not. 

Edward A. Lewis. 


= = 
A PAPER IN EVERY HOME 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I report progress in our concerted effort for “‘a church paper 
in every church home.’ A resolution in favor has been adopted 
by every one of the denominational meetings of Massachusetts 
at which it was presented. It has been considered by the Edi- 
torial Council of the Religious Press in Washington, June 14 to 
15, which suggested that the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America might well sponsor such a movement. 

The article describing the plan prepared in this office has 
been already printed by Zion’s Herald and the Christiam Leader, 
and widely noted or commented upon in other papers. For 
example, the Presbyterian, and the Presbyierian Banner. The 
Presbyterian Advance in its issue of July 7 discusses it as follows: 

“An engine and a train of freight cars stood on the track 
preparing for service to mankind. The loading completed, the 
signal was given to start. The engineer responded to the signal, 
and immediately the engine started on its way, but left the cars 
standing on the tracks. By some strange oversight the engine 
had not been coupled to the train, and while it moved swiftly 
forward, the train stood stolidly still. 

“The incident is recalled by a statement made by Dr. BK. T. 
Root, secretary of the Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 


who points out that ministers and leading laymen are frequently 
far in advance of the great body of laity in the matter of Christian 
idealism as applied to the living issues of to-day. He undertakes 
to explain how this happens, and this is his explanation: ‘The 
reason, as I see it, is that the church leaders take and read re- 
ligious papers; while the rank and file mainly depend upon the 
daily press, which does not attempt to give a Christian inter- 
pretation of current events, and can not be relied upon to give 
the news most important from a Christian standpoint.’ 

“Tf the explanation given by Dr. Root is correct, then the 
church paper performs some such humble function as that per- 
formed by the coupling pin. . . . Dr. Root and those associated 
with him in the Massachusetts Federation of Churches are so 
convinced of the truth of the statement that they are proposing 
an interdenominational campaign with ‘A Church Paper in 
Every Church Home’ as its slogan and its goal. Would it not be 
well for other states to join in such a campaign? If that goal is 
ever reached—and if, then, church members really read the 
church papers—fewer ministers will be distressed because of their 


loneliness in their idealism, and more ministers will rejoice in the 


consciousness that their people are moving with them to render 
that full service which the church should render.” 

The Christian Endeavor World says: ““With some honorable 
exceptions the daily paper is not a friend to grace, and has little 
interest in causes for which the church stands, when it does not 
actively fight them. . . . A family that has a daily paper can 
afford a church paper if it cares as much about the kingdom of 
heaven as about murders and prize fights and politics. 

“The Massachusetts Federation of Churches is planning to 
make use of the power of united effort and to conduct within its 
field an interdenominational campaign with the watchword, ‘A 
Church Paper in Every Church Home.’ A wide-spread adoption 
of this principle might not only give new life to many a struggling 
religious publication, but would vastly increase the average in- 
telligence and consequent enthusiasm of congregations, trans- 
forming many a brake into a dynamo.” 

The Churchman, Episcopal, also referred to it with hearty 
commendation. 

We intend in the fall to take up the suggestion vigorously, 
one of our steps being to secure a number of pastors who will 
attempt to make a demonstration in their own congregation of 
what can be done. Your further interest and co-operation will 
be appreciated. 

E. Talmadge Root. 
= = 
HAS SEEN MANY CHANGES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have always been identified with the Universalist church 
and society, and remember going to Sunday school in 1849 in 
the old Universalist church of Norwich, Conn. I served in the 
capacity of trustee and deacon for many years. As I have been 
living in Hartford the last ten years I am not an attendant at 
that church, but shall never withdraw my membership from the 
Norwich church. 

Iam glad that I have lived long enough to see the possibility 
of merging of the Congregational and Universalist denominations 
and that the faith and liberality of our church has not been in 
vain. Let the good work go on. 

Thomas Patten. 


= = 


PRINT THE HALL SERMON 
To the Ediior of the Leader: 

On last Saturday evening I read the sermon of Dr. Frank O. 
Hall, which appeared in the last Leader. I consider it one of the 
best things Hall ever did and a great sermon from any stand- 
point. If it should be published in pamphlet form, as I hope it 
will be, I want to order right now one thousand copies. 

The report of the Young People’s Convention by Stanley 
Manning is admirably done and is one of the best reports of a 
religious gathering that I have ever seen. 

Marion D. Shutter. 
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Home and Children 


WHY? 

Why should I grieve at sorrow? 
‘Why should I hold a fear? 
I’ve faith in love’s to-morrow, 
I know life’s skies are clear. 
Because some gray goes creeping 
Between the sun and me, 
That’s not a cause for weeping, 
Dark days are love’s decree. 
For if one’s life were sunshine 
The whole long journey through, 
I know we soon would weary 
And long for something new. 
And so when clouds are hovering 
Between me and the sun, 
I search for silver linings, 
And treasure every one. 
The brave heart fears no sorrow, 
The hero sheds no tear, 
But trusts in God’s to-morrow, 
And stands without one fear. 

Edna Smith DeRan, in Nautilus. 


* * * 


THE RED-HEADED WOODPECKER 
Mrs. J. Ellington McGee 
Ny many nests did you find last spring? I 


| 


found a great many, and some of them in 
very strange places. We usually look for 
jeu} birds’ nests in trees, bushes, or hedges; but 
where do you suppose I found one? It was a perfectly 
safe place, much better protected than the nests I 
have seen swaying on the limbs of trees or even built 
in the forks of the tree. 

I was walking along the pike one day, on the 
lookout for birds—for I like to make new acquain- 
tances among the merry songsters—when I saw the 
prettiest red head and long bill peeping out of a large, 
round hole in a telephone pole. I could hardly be- 
lieve my eyes. She was looking around very anxious- 
ly, for I suppose she heard us talking as we came up 
the road. 

I could not restrain my curiosity, so I went quite 
close to the telephone pole, when out she dashed, and 
lighted on the top of another pole nearby. Oh, what a 
beauty! She is nearly as large as a robin. Her entire 
head, neck, and throat are a bright crimson. Her 
breast is pure white. The upper part of her back is 
black, while the lower part is white. Her black wings 
have a broad white band on them. Don’t you think 
that is a gorgeous dress? I am sure you would recog- 
nize her wherever you saw her. 

In a moment she made a loud noise. Ker-r-ruck! 
It was a harsh cry, not a bit musical; but I enjoyed 
watching her as she made it, for she put her pretty 
head on one side, and shook it violently. She kept it 
up for some time. I knew that she was expressing her 
indignation because we were so impolite as to stare 
at her, and I knew that she did not like my opera-glass 
at all. But if she had known how much I was admir- 
ing her, she would have been perfectly quiet. 

In a few moments she began running up and down 
the pole. She really looked funny, for she threw her- 
self so far back I thought she would surely go over 


on her head. How do you think she kept her balance? 
She used her tail as a prop, and then she would throw 
her head back, and bring her long bill against the 
wood, striking it a great many times, rat-a-tat-tat. 
She kept drumming on the wood. I knew that she 
was scolding, and, when I looked over toward the 
nest—shall I call it that?—I saw the little birds 
peeping out and making all the fuss they could. I 
felt sorry for the baby birds, for they were wondering 
why mamma had left them so abruptly, and why she 
did not come back. 

We concluded to walk down the pike, and see 
what Mrs. Woodpecker would do. As soon as we 
were at a safe distance, she flew back to her wooden 
nest. 

We seated ourselves on a log, and concluded to 
watch the movements of the woodpecker family. In 
a little while Mr. Woodpecker came home, and they 
made considerable fuss for a while. I suppose they 
were telling him about us—how impudent we were, 
and what great giants we were, and begging him, no 
doubt, to watch us very closely. 

He flew over to a pole near us. I think he wanted 
to find out if we really were dangerous. He very 
cautiously kept himself behind the pole, but every 
now and then he peeped around the side, and we could 


just see his black eyes and red head. I concluded that 


I would go to the other side of the pole. In a moment 
he was peeping at me from the other side. When he 
saw I was there, he hid behind the pole. He played 
“hide and seek” with me for a long time. I would 
change sides, and he would peep and run., He was 
determined to keep his eye on me. 

Finally I told my friend to stand on one side, 
while I stood on the other, just to see what Mr. Wood- 
pecker would do. The dashing beauty came and peered 
at me sideways, then dashed back and peered from 
the other side; but he was shocked to see two enemies 
and immediately flew away. He was brave enough to 
face one giant, but two giants were too many for him. 

We stood off and watched them for a long time. 
They took turns in feeding the young birds. Mr. and 
Mrs. Woodpecker dress exactly alike, and, of course, 
you can not tell one from the other; but the two work 
together, so you can tell they are husband and wife. 

Are you wondering how the woodpecker gets 
into a telephone pole? He bores the hole himself 
with his wonderful bill, which is very sharp. Nobody 
knows just how it is possible for him to do it, but he 
bores and bores until he has a large round hole. Mrs. 
Woodpecker helps him. 

Then they hollow it out inside, and she lays her 
eggs on the sawdust that falls to the bottom. I won- 
der how the little birds like a bed of sawdust! The 
woodpecker usually lays from four to six eggs, which 
are glossy white. 

After finding this nest, I found another wood- 
pecker’s nest, in a telephone pole just across from 
the railway station. I visited these nests frequently, 
for I enjoy watching the antics of the gay woodpeckers, 
and I wanted to see the young birds when they looked 
out on the world for the first time. j 
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Have I done something for the general interest? 


Great Companions 
By Robert French Leavens. (Beacon 

Press, Boston. $2.50 postpaid.) 

An admirably conceived and executed 
compilation of readings on the meaning 
and conduct of life, on man in the uni- 
verse, and on the widening circles of ideal 
social relations; catholic in its wide range 
of sources, a model of careful editorial 
work, well-indexed under topics and au- 
thors, of convenient pocket size. It is 
adapted for use as a source-book of ethical 
and religious readings for church, school, 
and home. Rarely can it be said with 
exact truth that a book meets a long-felt 
want, but we can say it of “Great Com- 
panions.” It will be used by ministers 
wherever extra-Biblical material is ap- 
propriate in public worship, by travelers 
and workers who take pains to escape oc- 
casionally the rush and strain of busy days, 
and by those who need consolation and 
spiritual companionship. The Beacon 
Press is to be congratulated on the ap- 
pearance of this little book. “Bible pa- 
per’’ makes possible in small compass the 
wealth of material which occupies 634 


pages. 
* = 
Influencing Human Behavior 
By H. A. Overstreet. (W. W. Norton. 
$3.00.) 

This volume, of the Lectures-in-Print 
Series, by Professor Overstreet, who is 
head of the department of philosophy at 
the College of the City of New York, isa 
sane and scientific answer to the question, 
How can we influence the thought and 
conduct of others? Many amateurs, not 
to say charlatans, have reaped a generous 
harvest out of the pockets of the credulous 
by professing to teach the art of successful 
deportment in social life, salesmanship, 
public speech, and literary expression, but 
we have waited for clear and practical 
suggestions for the speaker, teacher and 
writer based upon what psychology has 
added to our knowledge of “human 
nature.”” We have in this book a really use- 
ful treatment of the factors involved not 
only in the process of “‘putting over ideas,” 
but in the more important process of influ- 
encing others to act upon the proposals or 
ideals we offer them. Parents, teachers, 
and preachers all know how hard it is to 
present ideals in a manner that wins the 
active response as well as the grudging 
assent of their charges. Professor Over- 
street has taken the best results of “be- 
haviorist’”’ psychology, without for a 
moment suggesting that “behaviorism” 
is an adequate philosophy of life; in other 
words, he can see that a psychological 
method is not invalidated as a method 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


merely because some of its most enthusi- 
astic proponents have proclaimed it as 
an explanation of all reality. The hasty 
reader (especially if he be one brought up 
on the older “‘faculty’’ psychology and 
accustomed to argue for the primacy of 
reason in the trinity of reason, will, and 
emotion) may be disturbed by some of 
Professor Overstreet’s statements. For 
example, “no appeal to reason that is not 
also an appeal to a want can ever be effec- 
tive.”” Of course it is the context that 
determines the meaning of such words. 
“What is really meant is this: We all have 
our narrower, more immediate wants 
which may seem, at the moment, to have 
the most pressing claim upon us, but 
which, in reality, are far less important to 
us than other, more vaguely felt wants. 
The trouble with many of us is that the 

. Teally less important wants absorb 
our attention and get our instant reaction. 
. . . An appeal to a man’s reason means 
making vivid to him one of his wider, 
really more fundamental but less insistent 
wants.” How to “arouse the more im- 
portant but slumbering wants,” in a child, 
a student, or a voter for example, is the 
question to which the author addresses 
himself. 

If those who wish to improve our social 
relations, and especially if those who wish 
to improve themselves, will carefully 
read this suggestive book, they will find 
in Professor Overstreet a guide who sym- 
pathizes with their purpose, who knows the 
pitfalls that beset reformers, who can re- 
buke with kindly humor and instruct with 
authority. Can we say much more, or 
need we say more, to induce our readers, 
especially ministers, teachers, parents, 
leaders of the young, chairmen of com- 
mittees urging unpopular reforms, ideal- 
ists who want to see war and waste abol- 
ished, and indeed all who have programs 
to promote, to read the sane counsel this 
book contains? 


* * 
Incentives in the New Industrial 
Order 
By J. A. Hobson. (Thomas Seltzer. 
$1.75.) 


For many years Mr. Hobson has been 
known as one of the most searching and 
most constructive critics of the prevailing 
economic system. In this book he faces 

“squarely the question whether public 
ownership of essential industries would—as 
is so often claimed by opponents of such ex- 
periments—rob us of the incentives to ade- 
quate production. This is not an aca- 
demic question in Europe, and there are 
signs that it will not indefinitely remain 
a theoretical problem in the United States. 
Mr. Hobson does not believe a negative 
reply to be inevitable, but he recognizes 


Well, then, I have had my reward.—Marcus Aurelius. 


that any vigorous analysis of human na- 
ture soon disposes of the “‘too facile con- 
viction”’ that private profit can be elim- 
inated from the whole industrial system. 
“While nothing can be more certain than 
that the old arrangements of incentives to 
efficient industry will no longer work and 
need to be replaced by new ones, it is 
equally certain that the psychology of this 
reform must be adapted to the special 
technical and human conditions of the 
several industries, and the types of busi- 
ness in each industry, with close regard to 
the racial and other natural and educated 
characters of the employees.” 
* * 

Uncertain, Coy and Hard to Please 
Women and Leisure. By Lorine Pruette. 

(E. P. Dutton Company. $3.00.) 
Marriage and Careers. By Virginia Mac- 

Makin Collier. (The Bureau of Voca- 

tional Information. $1.00.) 

What is woman up to now? Evidently 
she does not intend to rest content with 
the hard-won right to handle her own 
property and to vote; she is insisting more 
and more firmly on the right to select her 
own activities. According to our last 
census one out of every five women (ten 
years of age and over) is gainfully em- 
ployed. Nearly two million of these are 
married women, and a forty per cent in- 
crease in ten years in the number of mar- 
ried women in professions is only one of 
the indications that the care of husband, 
home and children is not as engrossing an 
occupation as it was in the good old days. 
Indeed it was only to be expected that 
canned food, machinery products and la- 
bor-saving devices would create for the 
average housewife an amount of leisure 
which she would be constrained to spend 
either in conspicuous consumption or in 
some productive activity. In “Women 
and Leisure, a Study of Social Waste,’ 
Miss Pruette shows quite clearly that if 
we do not want to be overwhelmed by a 
parasite class we must allow our women a 
satisfying outlet for their energies. Every 
year greater numbers of them are leaving 
the shelter of the home and flocking to 
offices, factories, laboratories. Many 
choose a job instead of marriage. Many 
attempt to combine the two. Miss Pruette 
thinks that one solution of the difficulty 
of conflicting duties lies in the development 
of the part-time job, for, whereas the ma- 
jority of women are no more capable of 
or anxious for a “career” than the average 
man, they are as desirous of a chance to 
enjoy some congenial line of work as they 
are of mating and motherhood. 

The possibility of success in this com- 
bination for the specially qualified woman 
is discussed in “‘Marriage and Careers,” 
which is the careful study of one hundred 
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women who are wives, mothers, home- 
makers and professional workers. The 
investigator set out to discover what 
reason these women had for holding a job, 
what kind of jobs they held, and what 
kind of families and homes they presided 
over. It is interesting to note that finan- 
cial necessity was far less in evidence as 
a motive for pursuing their careers than 
the need of an outlet for energy. The 
account of their success in the face of 
innumerable difficulties and obstacles 
will be of great encouragement to many 
women who are standing to-day face to 
face with a similar problem. “There are 
four important, almost necessary, ele- 


” 


ments in the situation,’’ concludes Miss 
Collier, “‘sympathetic co-operation from 
the husband, good health, good training 
and experience before marriage, and short 
or flexible hours of work.’ Granted 
these advantages, there seems to be no 
good reason why marriage and a career 
should be considered incompatible. 

Picture the bewilderment of the would- 
be protecting male as he senses the fact 
that when his spouse spends her hours of 
ease earning money of her own instead of 
merely spending his she proves to be less 
uncertain, not nearly so coy, and far 
easier to please! 

Dorothy Hall. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


EASTER AT INMAN’S CHAPEL 
Dear Co-Workers: 

When it was definitely settled that I 
should go to the Rocky Mount church 
dedication, I planned to enter North 
Carolina from the West, that I might be 
at “Friendly House’ for Easter festivities 
and services. I left Urbana, IIl., on Thurs- 
day morning, arriving in Asheville, N. C., 
before noon on Friday. From there I 
went to Canton by bus. When I reached 
Canton I found that the train to Sunburst 
had been taken off for a few days, and I 
made the balance of the trip by taxi, a 
distance of some fourteen miles. Before I 
went to North Carolina I had been un- 
able to locate Sunburst exactly. I found 
it southwest of Canton and south of 
Waynesville. The highway from Ashe- 
ville to within a short distance of Inman’s 
Chapel is a splendid concrete pavement. 

On every hand there were new things 
to see. In the distance were blue, hazy 
mountains, and mountains near at hand, 
with their blooming dogwood, “Indian 
pinks,” flaming red, ferns, and tiny rip- 
pling mountain streams with great boul- 
ders lichen covered. Any nature lover 
could not help being entranced. Soon we 
crossed a little bridge over a rippling, 
singing brook. I learned afterwards that 
it was McClure’s Creek and that it joined 
Pigeon River near at hand. 

Almost without warning I was nearing 
Friendly House, with its broad veranda, 
and spacious, comfortable rooms. The 
warmth of the greeting that the hostesses, 
Miss Powell and Miss Downing, gave me, 
warmed my heart, and I at once felt that 
I was in a friendly home. They were car- 
ing for a neighbor girl who was very ill. 
She had taken care of her sick mother 
until she succumbed to the strain. So 
my first introduction into the home ‘of 
these good women was to see at first hand 
one of the many acts of service and friend- 
liness which they are daily rendering. 
Throughout the afternoon women and 
children came to make a social call, or on 


some errand. From the first hours I had 
ample opportunity to learn what a ‘day 
in Friendly House”’ is like. 

Early Saturday morning boys and girls, 
with their arms laden with wild flowers and 
branches of the blooming dogwood tree, 
begun to arrive for practise of their Easter 
program, and to decorate the chapel. 

A visit to Uncle Pingree Inman’s grist 
mill was planned for my entertainment. 
I found I was to go alone, and was di- 
rected to follow the road down to Mc- 
Clure’s Creek, and then up the creek to 
the mill. 

I found Mr. Inman grinding corn for a 
customer. I introduced myself and we 
spent a very pleasant hour chatting and 
watching the great stone disks grind corn 
into meal. They were driven by power 
created by the water as it rushed down 
the creek from the heights of the moun- 
tain above. Beside the mill was a flume 
used to convey acid wood from the lum- 
ber camps, up the mountain side to the 
railroad in the valley. 

Easter Sunday dawned bright and 
beautiful. As there was to be a picnic 
dinner at noon, on the long tables under 
the hemlocks in the chapel yard, we made 
sandwiches after breakfast, literally dozens 
of them. By 10.30 people began coming 
from all directions, happy-faced children, 
with proud mothers and fathers. An 
epidemic of “flu” had visited Pigeon River 
Valley a few weeks previous, and many 
families had not yet recovered. In spite 
of this, there were ninety-seven persons 
present at the Sunday school service. 

A choir of twenty-two juniors rendered 
a number of songs in a delightful manner, 
showing Miss Downing’s careful training 
of fine voices. Flowers were everywhere! 
The spirit of worship which prevailed 
impressed me more than had any previous 
Easter service in beautiful palm and lily 
decked churches. 

Many of you are Sunday school work- 
ers, and you would have been delighted 
as I was with the class work. Even the 


names of some of the classes added to 
my interest, such names as “‘Dewdrops’”’ 
for the tiniest children, ‘“Sunbeams,’”’ 
“Little Branches,” “Good Shepherd,” and 
“Morning Star.” 

At the close of the Sunday school we 
had a delightful social hour around the 
dinner table. Coffee for the entire com- 
pany was made in Friendly House kitchen. 

At 2 o’clock we assembled in the chapel 
for church service. Again youthful voices 
were raised in the sweet melody of Easter 
hymns. Miss Powell made a short, im- 
pressive Easter talk, which was followed 
by communion, served by the daughter 
and grandson of Father Inman acting as 
deaconess and deacon. Three members 
united with the church—Mrs. Warren 
and daughter, and Miss Downing. The 
attendance in the afternoon, in spite of 
much illness, was over 125. 

Monday morning was delightfully spent 
coloring eggs for the egg rolling, and 
visiting down the valley. It was a pleas- 
ure and privilege to be so graciously re- 
ceived into the homes of people whom I 
had met in the two days I had been at 
Friendly House. 

In the afternoon the mothers and chil- 
dren again gathered at the chapel for the 
egg hunt and rolling. They all brought 
colored eggs, vying in hue with the rain- 
bow. Over sixty people were present. 
It would take too much space to picture 
to you this delightful festival, which is a 
yearly event, and eagerly anticipated. 

On Tuesday morning Miss Powell and I 
started for Rocky Mount, stopping en 
route to Asheville and Greensboro. Mrs. 
Hall of Meriden, Conn., Miss Downing’s 
good friend, was also leaving for home. 
Ruth went with us as far as the house 
where Father Inman was ordained. It 
is a typical southern home built on a 
gently rising knoll, and facing a mountain 
peak across the valley. The picture of 
this house used in the Southern lecture 
shows it in bad repair. It has lately 
had needed repairs, greatly improving 
its appearance. 

So long as memory lasts, I shall carry 
with me the vision of the fine eager-faced 
boys and girls and sturdy men and women 
that I met, the beautiful Blue Mountain 
ridges, and the peaceful valley that 
greeted my eyes as I stood on the porch 
of Friendly House. On the slope above I 
shall see the little white chapel with its 
background of rhododendron. Here dig- 
nified hemlocks cast a grateful shade. 
Ferns and trailing arbutus find shelter 
and protection. In the rear, amidst the 
silence and majesty of its surroundings, 
a tiny cemetery nestles, its white stones 
bearing messages of the faith and hope 
that lived in the hearts of Father Inman 
and his people, the faith that has been the 
inspiration of the splendid service that is 
being rendered in this far away mountain 
land. 

Aurora Buckner Somers. 
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WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
August 21-27. Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
August 21-27. Headquarters; Murray 
Grove, N. J. (Institute.) 
Dr. Euniley: 
Aug. 21-27. Cambridge, Mass. 


=~ = 
MRS. GIBSON AT NINETY-FOUR 
To ihe Officers of the General Sunday School 

Association: 

I am enclosing herewith a five dollar bill 
contributed by Mrs. F. A. Gibson, of the 
Racine Universalist church, for the Leon- 
ard Memorials. It will be of great in- 
terest to every Universalist nm America 
to know that Mrs. Gibson is the oldest 
inhabitant of this city, being nearly nine 
ty-four years of age. 

She lives in the Old Ladies’ Home and 
is a faithful and regular attendant at the 
Universalist church, of which she has 
been a member for many, many years. 

She was given the little com folder a 
short time ago and has been much iIn- 
terested in sending the five collars. Yes- 
terday she sent for me, as her pastor, and 
requested me to send it in for her, saying 
that she was “too old to rum around and 
gather all the silver pieces to fill in all the 
places, but would just put in a five dollar 
bill if I thought it would be all right.” 

Mrs. Gibson reads the Christian Leader 
through every week and it gives her great 
pleasure. But her eyes are now growing 
so dim that she reads it with much 
difficulty, using a magnifying glass to help 
her along. 

Her address is 1547 College Ave., Ra- 
cine, Wis., and if you or any other persons 
throughout the United States desire to 
write to her, it would be a beautiful thing 
to co. 

Mrs. Gibson (“Auntie Frank,” as she is 
familiarly known to many friends in 
Racine) has a mind clear and bright, and 
at times her unusual wit and humor flash 
and sparkle to the delight and amusement 
of all who hear. Her faith m “The Eter- 
nal Goodness” is strong and beautiful. 

“T want to help a little in our National 
Memorial,” she said as she gave her offer- 
ing. 

Fraternally yours, 
Luiher Riley Robinson. 


Racine, Wis. 
= 7 
STILL THEY GROW AT FERRY 
BEACH 


Mrs. Shinn and others, who remember 
when Ferry Beach consisted principally 
of hope and enthusiasm, are beaming 
with the joy of prophecies fulfilled. Yet 
they unite with present leaders in the 
vision of greater and greater progress to 
follow. 
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THE HARTFORD CONVEN- 
TION 
October 14-October 18 


= 
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a Folks on the Program 

* Rey. Laura Bowman Galer, Mt. 
* P easant, Iowa. 

* Rev. Wm. Douglass MacKenzie, 
> D. D., Hartford, Conn. 

* Prof. A. J. Wm. Myers, D. D., 
* Hartford, Conn. 

* Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, Fitch- 
~ burg, Mass. 

* Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing, Ar- 
= lington, Mass. 

* Mr. J. Albert Robison, Hartford, 
- Conn. 

* Mrs. Hallie Gelbert Reynolds, 
* Hartford, Conn. 

* Rey. George E. Huntley, D. D., 
*: Boston, Mass. 

* Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Beverly, 

* Mass. 

* Prof. Edna M, Baxter, Hartford, 
Conn. 

* Rey. A. Gertrude Earle, Somerville, 

* Mass. 

* Mr. Carl A. Hempel, Lynn, Mass. 

* Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D., Bos- 

3 ton, Mass. 

re ford, Mass. 

* Miss Mary F. Slaughter, Boston, 
= Mass. 

* Miss Angelica L. Safford, Reading, 

+ @ Penn: 

* Miss Helen Rice, Cambridge, Mass. 

* Mrs. Ruth Owens Pullman, Dexter, 

> Maine. 

* Miss Eleanor Bonner, Washington, 

. D.C. : 
* Mr. Robert Fraleigh, Everett, Mass. 

* Mr. Carl Senn, Frost, Ohio. 

* Mrs. Mabel K. Gay, Springfield, 
= Mass. 

* Mrs. Charles C. Champlin, Hart- 
= ford, Conn. : 

* Mrs. Janet M. Blackford, Attle 
$ boro, Mass. 

* Miss Susan M. Andrews, Portland, 

* Maine. 

* Miss Eleanor Prescott, No. Attle- 
> boro, Mass. 

* Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Boston, 
i. Mass. 

* Rev. Joseph M. Tilden, D. D., 

= Galesburg, Il. 

* Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D., 

- Canton, N. Y. 
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The principal subject of conversation 
this year naturally is the newly-completed 
Rowland Hall. “Isn’t it fine?” “Yes, 
far beyond my utmost expectations!” 
“And mine too!’”’ Those words were re- 


peated hundreds of times as acquaintances 
met and, with beaming faces, clasped 
hands. 

The new building, first of all, is dignified 
and attractive and makes an appropriate 
example for the later additions. It is also 
commodious and convenient. On the first 
fioor are the auditorium and class rooms. 
The auditorium, surrounded by a gallery, 
extends to the roof and is very satisfactory. 
Behind the gallery are good rooms ac- 
commodating forty guests, a much-needed 
enlargement of Ferry Beach facilities. 

The joy over Rowland Hall helped to 
give spirit to the entire gathering. At 
the Sunday School Institute the atmos- 
phere throughout was one of success and 
gladness. The registration (one hundred 
and twenty) was the largest m the history 
of the movement and reminded the vet- 
erans, by the law of contrast, of the early 
days when twenty students were con- 
sidered numerous. 

Every teacher did good work. This 
means Mr. Hempel, the dean, Mr. Gibbs, 
Miss Freeman, Miss Slaughter and Mrs. 
Pullman. This institute is now recog- 
nized as a standard school by the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, and Dean Hempel had the pleasure 
of presenting fifty-six standard credits to 
industrious students. To gai such 
credits means hard work and a lot of it. 

On Saturday morning the first gradua- 
tion exercises were held. Seven students, 
having completed full requirements by 
three years of study, received from the 
President of the General Association 
their coveted diplomas. In presenting 
them he gave a brief “post-graduate 
course” of good advice. 

The incidental features of the Ferry 
Beach Institute were highly pleasing. 
Mr. Arthur H. Merritt gave a delightful 
and instructive lecture on “Wild Life in 
the Pine Tree State.”?” There was a min- 
strel show, combining old-fashioned fun 
and modern melody; there were excur- 
sions with delicious eats; there were frolics 
innumerable. And, of course, there was 
the Atlantic Ocean, very invigorating to 
jump into, and very inspiring to look at. 

The management of the movement is 
competent, the officers deserving much 
gratitude for the industry and good cheer. 

I close by saying that every day was 
well begun, the devotional services under 
the leadership of Rey. Francis W. Gibbs, 
giving the right attitude for honest work 
and happy fellowship. 

The Wanderer. 


= x 


The old-fashioned fellow who never 
thought anything of walking eighteen or 
twenty miles in an afternoon has a grand- 
son who never thought of it either—De- 
iroit News. 
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Among Our Churches 


New York State Letter 


Of great interest among New York 
State Universalists at the present time is 
the campaign for funds for Canton The- 
ological School at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. Canton Theological School has 
done a noble work in educating ministers 
for our church during the last seventy 
years. A large percentage of our active 
ministers were trained there. The school 
now has the largest enrollment in its his- 
tory, composed of young men and young 
women of rare ability and great promise. 
It has a teaching staff of professors well 
known to our denomination at large for 
their eminent fitness for the job in hand. 
The school has never been adequately 
endowed, although the need for additional 
funds has not been felt so greatly until the 
last few years. Now with the enlarged 
enrollment and the demands for the per- 
fect equipment of ministers in this new 
age, a much larger income is vitally essen- 
tial. The trustees are asking for $100,000 
additional endowment at once, and $25,000 
with which to remodel and modernize 
Fisher Hall, which is owned by the school. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood is in charge of 
the campaign for this money. A very sub- 
stantial amount of the asked for sum 
should be forthcoming quickly. * * Of 
much more than passing interest is the 
movement inaugurated by our ministers 
in the Mohawk Valley known as ‘‘the 
pilgrimages.” We are fortunate in having 
an exceptional group of ministers in this 
section who are energetic, far-seeing and 
always level-headed. They conceived the 
idea this last spring of holding services 
upon successive Sunday afternoons in 
various of our dormant and semi-dormant 
rural parishes, of which there are several 
in the valley. Their plan was to take 
along from each church as many people 
as would go for the afternoon. Some one 
of the churches sent its choir and some 
one of the ministers preached the sermon. 
The results were startling. Audiences in 
the various churches which were open 
continued to grow, and in some instances 
at least there was standing room only. 
The result of it all was that these Mohawk 
Valley ministers, with some aid from the 
State Convention, engaged two boys from 
Canton Theological School for the sum- 
mer to continue this work in the rural 
parishes. These two fine lads are on the 
job and the results continue to be grati- 
fying. * * The earliest general organiza- 
tion in our church in New York State was 
our Associations. Back in the old days, 
before our State Convention was or- 
ganized and even some time afterward, 
these Associations had all the ecclesiastical 


.authority now vested in our State and 


General Conventions, and annual meetings 
in those days lasted from two days to 
nearly a week and were high points in 


the life of the church. The Association 
meetings then were attended by great 
throngs. The meetings are still held an- 
nually, but now they occupy but one day 
each. The time is usually in June. This 
year several of the meetings were inspiring 
and the attendance at a number of them 
was good, for although the Associations 
have been stripped of all ecclesiastical 
power, they still serve as a gathering 
place for Universalists of the various 
sections of the state, and are so venerable 
and usually so worth while that they will 
undoubtedly be continued indefinitely. 
This year two of the Associations, the 
Mohawk and the Cayuga, sent money to 
Dr. and Mrs. Cary in Japan. Dr. and 
Mrs. Cary had served our churches in 
Auburn and Little Falls, and therefore 
had been intimately associated with the 
Universalists in these two districts. * * 
The Niagara Association met in Middle- 
port. The attendance was large and in- 
terest was shown by all those present in the 
progress made by the Middleport church 
in rebuilding its church plant. Rev. Clare 
Blauvelt is the minister, and he and his 
parishioners are putting into effect a build- 
ing program which, when completed, will 
give to the Middleport church perhaps 
one of the most perfect plants in our whole 
denomination. It will not be, of course, 
our biggest plant, but it will be ideal for 
the community. It is pleasing to note, 
too, that the building program is nearly 
completed. * * At Henderson, Rev. Gustav 
Ulrich is leading in another campaign to 
enlarge the church work in the community 
and make it serve in a broader and better 
way. The Henderson church has purchased 
what was formerly the town hall and is 
remodeling the building and equipping it 
to make it serve all community needs. 
There will be rooms for the farm bureau 
work, Boy Scouts, Camp-fire Girls and 
other community bodies. Among other 
things they are conducting the movie 
theater which is located in the building. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. John M. Ratcliff was one of those 
recently elected in Harvard University 
to Phi Delta Kappa. 


Mr. B. F. Henrahen of Addison, Maine, 
was a recent visitor at Headquarters. 
Mrs. Henrahen recently underwent an 
operation at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital and is convalescing at the home 
of friends in Melrose, where they used to 
live. 


Dr. Frederick W. Betts has been re- 
appointed as a member of the board of 
trustees of the public library of Syracuse. 
In announcing the reappointment Mayor 


* * An interesting experiment in com- 
bining several churches in one pastorate 
is being worked out at Herkimer, Newport 
and Middleville. Rev. W. H. Skeels is 
the minister and has as his assistant Rev. 
Harriet Druley. Signal success has been 
achieved in all three churches under this 
new arrangement and the outlook for the 
future is bright. * * Marfy of our church- 
es are undergoing repairs or being re- 
decorated during the summer vacation. 
Our church at Perry, where Rev. William 
J. Metz ministers, is being completely 
renovated, and new memorial windows are 
being installed. At Little Falls under 
the leadership of Rev. Seth Brooks the 
church is being redecorated and consid- 
erable other work done. * * Just at the 
time this letter is being written most of 
our New York State churches are closed 
and our ministers are on vacation. Sev- 
eral of them are in Europe, including 
Rev. George F. Magraw of Lockport and 
Rev. H. B. Taylor of Fort Plain. Others 
are preaching during the summer at some 
other point, as is Rev. W. W. Rose of 
Rochester, who is at Provincetown, Mass. 
Still others are spending the summer in 
study and recreation. Among the latter 
Dr. Reed of Watertown has become 
rather famous in the Adirondack section 
by his success as an angler. Recently the 
Watertown papers carried a special boxed 
article telling of an enormous trout which 
Dr. Reed had captured. We have for- 
gotten exactly how big it was. Possibly 
it would be wisest to say that it weighed 
a good many pounds. * * Already the 
officers of the State Convention are making 
plans for the Convention session in Oc- 
tober. The program is rounding into form 
and the treasurer is completing quota 
collections and other necessary business 
that his books may be closed Aug. 15. * * 
New York State Universalists are deeply 
interested in the coming session of the 
General Convention at Hartford. It is 
probable that there will be a very large 
delegation from the state who will attend. 
G. Delbert Walker. 


and Interests 


Hanna said he was glad to express “the 
city’s sincere appreciation of Dr. Betts’s 
constructive service in this position of 
such importance.” 


The late Arthur D. Veasey, a loyal 
and generous member of the Haverhill, 
Mass., church, has by his will left to the 
church in Haverhill the sum of $5,000, 
to be known as the A. D. Veasey Fund, 
the income to be used as the trustees may 
deem best. 


Douglass Robbins, son of Dr. and Mrs. 
C. G. Robbins of Lawrence, Mass., has 
returned from a summer’s trip to England. 
After visiting his parents at Camden, 
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Maine, for about three weeks, he will go to 
New Haven, Ci., where he is to serve as 
assistant to Dr. Theodore Fischer. Mr. 
Robbins gradusied at Tufis lst Jume. 

Rev. L. D. Case, D. D_, of the First 
Church, Lowell, Mass, is preeching 
through July and August at Round Pond, 
Mame. 

Rey. Frederick A. Mooney of Palmer, 
Mass., is passing the summer at hame, gei- 
ting acquainted with his new parishioners 
and snizing his work for 2 vigorous 

Rev. H. E. Benion, D. D., retuming to 
his summer place in New Hampshire from 
Murray Grove, was = caller st Headquar- 
tess on Tuesday, Aug. 9. 


Rev. Edger R. Walker of Swampscott, 
Mass., is passing his vacation in the seat 
of his former pestoraie, Winchester, N. H. 


Rev. John M. Paige of Medford Hill 
Side, Mass., was the summer Dreacher 2t 
West Haverhill, Mass. on Aug. 14, 21 
end 28. 

Rev. W. W. Rose of Rochester, N. ¥S 
Was the preacher at the umion services 
of the Congregaiional, Unitarian and 
Universalist churches in Lynn, on Aug. 7. 
Dr. F. 0. Hallis to supply an Aug. 28. 


On July 31, Dr. Coons, Massachusctis 
Supermiendent, preached in Danvers, 
Mass. Qn Aug. 14 he supplied for Dr. 
Lee at Gloucester, and on Aug. 21 he will 
preach at the union services in Charlestown. 


Pennsylvania 

Bradford —Summer pasior, Mr. Donsld 
Hoyt, Tufts College, Mess. The members 
of the Bradford perish are to be congraii- 
Isted upon their hardihood in fighting an 
apparently losing battle. Some years ago 
their church building wes soli, and the 
parish disbanded. Thus what hed once 
been the leading religions organization of 
the city passed out of exisience. But af 
ter four years had passed, Miss Jemie Lois 
Ells came to the ciy and organized 2 
home sindy Sunday school deperiment. 
Later speakers of the Murrey Lectureship 
stopped In the cliy,and, as a result of their 
Stay, the people were encouraged io start 
anew. It was slow, heari-breaking work. 
About twenty people were found who sig- 
nified their willmgness to make the si- 
tempi. They rented a hall as headquarters, 
and during the summers, engeged young 
divinity studenis as pastors. In the win- 
ter seasons, when they could not engage 
regular preachers, they ofien held lay 
services. Miss Ellis, who im the meantime 
hed become Siate Supermtendent, aided 
and encouraged them, remaining in the city 
Several weeks of each winter. For the pest 
two years meetings have been held in the 
W.C.T.U.Hall. The smmmer pastor for 
the two seasons has been Mr. Hoyt, and 
the winter pasior Rey. R. S. Kellermen 
oi Whitesville, N. Y.. who came every 
other Sunday evening. On ithe inter 
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vening Sundays, ley services were held. 
But now the corner has been turned and 
the prospect is indeed hopeful. A small 
Sunday school wes bezun by Miss Ellis 
at South Bradford lest winter. Ti hes now 
been moved to our regular meeting place, 
and under the supervision of Miss Zillsh 
Heffey, the attendance hes constantly in- 
creased. At 2 recent perish meeting it was 
Voted to empower Miss Ellis to ascertain 
the possibility of emgagms 2 fulltime 
minister whose duties would commence 
upon the departure of Mr. Hoyt this fall. 
During this summer two meetings have 
been held each Sunday, the Tesular ser- 
Vice of worship in the forenoon, and an 
illustrated reading of some leading play or 
book each Sunday evenings. Both have 
been well attended. This little band of 
loyal folks has met every fmencal oblige- 
tion—even the Five Year quot2—during 
ahead. 
Vermont 

Hartland—Rey. Stanley G. Spear is 
spending his vacation here this summer 
and has s ken several times at the evening 
community service held in the Damon 
Memoria! Hall_ He hes occupied the pul- 
Pit of the Congregstional church twice in 
order that the pssior might do some de- 
sired missionary work, also in the Metho- 
dist church at the North Village. Aug. 21 
he will preach in the Universslist church at 
Hartland Four Comers and christen some 
babies 2t that time. On Sunday, Aug. 22, 
will be held the Old Hame Sunday service 
at the Universalist church. Ii will be the 
125th anniversary of the founding of this 
church by Hosea Ballou. The local Meth- 
odist and Congregational churches heart- 
ily co-operate in this Old Home Sunday 
observence. 

= > 
MURRAY GROVE 

The church service July 31 was held in 
the Potter meeting-house, dear io Uni- 
versalists because here Father Murry 
preached his first sermon in America. 
The sermon was by Rev. Geo. Wilson 
Seudder of Bath, Maine, the resident pas- 
tor. Mr. Alford W. Hoffner of Philedel- 
phia sang 2 solo. In the evening Mr. 
Seudder gave an illustrated lecture in the 
Tivimg room at the hotel. The subject was 
“As 2 Man Thinketh,” and the illusira- 
tions were colored stereopiicon slides be 
longing to Dr. Potterton of Brooklyn. 

One of our out-door aiiractions is 2 
tennis court in the oak grove st the rear 
cf the hotel. Hikes, Swimming parties, 
card parties and socials at the Ballou 
House, drives to the beaches and Aileniic 
City, have been among the week’sactivities. 
Guests have been coming in durimg the 
week. 
We slweys have somethmg of especial 
interest here, and this week it is the in- 
stallation of four new fire-escapes to add 
to the peace of mind of our guests, and to 
minister to the safety of all in case of need. 
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The week of August 15 is Annual Meet- 
ing and Fair Week. The annual meeting 
oi the Murray Grove Association will be 
held on Thursday, Aug. 18. The fair will 
be the center of attraction afternoon and 
evening Friday and Saturday, Aug. 19 
and 20. 

Fellow Universalists who read this story 
of our Shrine, have you msde your 
Pilgrimage this year to Murray Grove? 
If not, why noi? Té is worth the tip, 
whether you live in Maine or California, or 
in Oregon or Florida, or anywhere be- 
tween. You are all welcome. 


George Wilson Scudder. 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
Vinrikeey Sees See. oe 1,420 
Springfield, Vt. ........-........ 3 
Mid ona 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 631. South Wer 
mouth, Mass, 6: Norwell, Mass, 4; 
Springfield, Vi, 4; North Adams, Mass, 
9; Chapmen, Ale, 1. Total, 655. 


THE FEASTERVILLE CHURCH 
(Continued from page 1058) 
day afternoon, an infant, Allen Coleman 
Wright, was chrisiened. 

The Universalists of South Carolina 
need 2 preacher, and need one badly. 
The salary that may be paid will not be 
large, but a good living is assured. If 2 
man with a small family, or with no family, 
really desires to do a constructive work fi 
our denomination, there is an opportunity 
in South Carolina among 2 most hospitable 
and delightful people. The tesk is not 
easy, but the courage and faith of an ear 
nest Man are challenged by the fact thst i 
four churches, widely scattered, are with- 
out regular pastoral care. 

George A. Gay. 


MR. THORBURN 


Rev. George H. Thorbum, who re- 
cently closed his pastorate of the Uni 
versalist church, Amesbury, Mass., has 
just been called to be the assistant minis 
ter of All Souls Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Arthur W. Grose, pastor. 

A few months ago Mr. Thorbum was 
ordamed at the church in Amesbury 
where his interest and activities in pastoral 
Service, also in young people's and com- 
munity work, were deeply appreciated 
by Amesbury resident without especial 
regard to church affiliation. 

While following his undergraduate prep- 
aration at Tufts College, Mr. Thorbum 
did a fime piece of work at Yarmouthport 
and Chatham, Mass, where, with the 
assistance of Joseph C. Lincoln, the Cape 
Cod story writer, he really rescued Uni- 
Versalist interests, apparently from entire 
loss. At East Boston the church had been 
closed for two years when Mr. Thorbum 
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went to work to revive that church, and 
so successful was this effort, that the 
church, under Miss Freeman, the present 
pastor, continues largely to prosper. 

Following this initial work in his minis- 
try, Mr. Thorburn has now his reward in 
the large opportunity that will be his in 
Brooklyn, and which he is expected gen- 
erously to fulfill, in association with Dr. 
Grose, whose intelligent and fraternal 
interest will be an invaluable asset to Mr. 
Thorburn in further preparation for his 
largest usefulness in the Christian minis- 
try. 

As the Christian Leader did not have an 
account of the ordination of Mr. Thorburn 
I may say that the service was an interest- 
ing and inspiring one. Rev. Norman 
Fletcher of Haverhill preached a strong, 
illuminating ,sermon. Rey. Alfred Storer 
Cole of Somerville gave the charge to 
the pastor and the right hand of fellow- 
ship. Dr. Frank W. Merrick gave the 
charge to the people. Rev. Edward R. 
Walker of Swampscott offered the or- 
daining prayer. The pastor of the Main 
Street Congregational Church of Amesbury 
gave the welcome of the community, a 
noble, uplifting utterance. 

* * 


GENEROUS UNIVERSALISTS 


Mrs. R. W. Tirrell of Manchester, Iowa 
(according to a clipping from the Manches- 
ter Press, transmitted to the General 
Secretary through Mrs. T. E. Dotter of 
Sullivan, Mo.), bequeathed $500 to the 
Southern Industrial Institute of Camp Hill, 
Ala., a school for whites, and $500 to the 
Piney Woods School for colored people 
at Piney Woods, Miss. Mrs. Tirrell makes 
bequests which amount to $14,300 and 
gives the remainder of her estate to a fund 
established by her husband for the per- 
manent improvement of Tirrell Park in 
Manchester. Mrs. Lizzie Rowe, for many 
years a nurse in the Tirrell home, is given 
the sum of $6,000 and several legacies of 
$500 are given to nephews and _ nieces. 
Mrs. Tirrell was the widow of a prominent 
capitalist of Manchester who was also a 
veteran of the Union Army. Mr. Tirrell 
died Oct. 2 last and Mrs. Tirrell Nov. 27. 
Both were well known Universalists. 

* * 
NOTABLE GATHERING AT WAL- 
DRON 


The fifteenth annual all-day meeting 
at Waldron, Indiana, occurred on Sunday, 
July 31. These meetings are held under 
the centuries-old beeches upon the broad 
lawns of the Delos H. Thompson Home 
for Aged Women, and are under the aus- 
pices of the Universalist Convention of 
Indiana. 

The attendance was large—between 
250 and 800 people. Besides the people 
of the community, twelve churches were 
represented, a majority of the pastors of 
the state, the superintendent of churches, 
the president, secretary, treasurer and one 
trustee of the State Convention and other 


‘the Southwest. 


officials, and Superintendents Robinson 
of Missouri, Houghton of the Southwest 
and Stanley C. Stall of Ohio were present. 

The meetings were in charge of Mr. 
John F. Clifford of Connersville. 

At noon a basket dinner was served, 
cafeteria style. During this hour many 
old friendships were renewed and many 
new ones formed. 

The offering followed the afternoon 
sermon and exceeded $65. 

Inspiring solos were sung by Mrs. 
Jessie Langlais, soloist of Central Church, 
Indianapolis, by the Misses Mary Catha- 
rine Wood and Ruth Schleagel of In- 
dianapolis and Anna Marie Landrum of 
Aurora, and by Rev. L. R. Robinson of 
Racine, Wis. 

Services were conducted at 11 a.m. and 
at 2.30 p. m. 

The forenoon service was opened by the 
chorus choir of the Manchester church, 
the afternoon by Golay’s Orchestra of 
Greensburg. 

At 11 o’clock the devotional service was 
conducted by Rev. James Houghton of 
Junction City, Kansas, Superintendent of 
Rev. Pearl M. Mock of 
Oaklandon was to have filled this place 
on the program, but was not able to ar- 
rive until later. 

The sermon was by. Rev. Fred A. Line, 
pastor of Central Church, Indianapolis. 

Afternoon devotions were conducted by 
Rev. W. D. Harrington, pastor of the 
Galveston church. 

The address was given by Rev. Luther 
Riley Robinson, D. D., of Racine. 

It was a day long to be remembered by 
all present, the high point coming in 
Mr. Line’s forceful sermon, an eloquent 
plea for the religion of character and 
of service. 

This Home is owned and supported by 
the Universalist Convention of Indiana. 

Mr. and Mrs. Melvin A. Beagle are in 
charge. The Home and grounds are 
beautifully kept. There are twelve in- 
mates ranging in age from seventy-three 
to one hundred. 

Mr. Beagle had made ample and de- 
tailed preparation for the convenience and 
comfort of the people who attended the 


meeting. 
* * 


DR. POLK DEAD 

Rev. Robert T. Polk, D. D., died at his 
home in Boston August 15, in his ninetieth 
year. For four years Mr. Polk had made 
his home with his daughter, Miss Mary 
Polk, a teacher in the public schools. 
Until a year or two ago, he spent much 
of his time at Universalist Headquarters, 
reading and studying, a welcome visitor 
to every department of the church. In 
the same metropolitan area live his son, 
Mr. Alvar W. Polk of the Universalist 
Publishing House, and his daughter, Mrs. 
Frank A. Dewick. He had three other 
sons, Herbert of Wollaston, Channing of 
Brooklyn, and Robert. 
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Dr. Polk was born Nov. 12, 1837. - His 
father was Joshua W. Polk and his mother 
Elizabeth Leaverton. On Aug. 9, 1860, he 
married Miss Julia Hadley at Hillsborough, 
Ohio. In June, 1868, he was ordained to 
the ministry. He had served the Ohio, 
New Hampshire and Pennsylvania State 
Conventions. His pastorates included Ox- 
ford, Ohio, Girard, Pa., Methuen, Mass., 
Dorchester, Mass., Towanda, Pa., Hunt- 
ington, N. Y., and Marlboro, N. H. At 
one time Dr. Polk was editor of the Sunday 
School Helper. 

Dr. Polk showed how to grow old grace- 
fully and beautifully. He kept up his in- 
terest in the Christian Leader to the last 
issue. He was a man of fine scholarly 
tastes and friendly spirit. 


Notices 


WHAT IS COMING 


Texas Convention, Newcastle, Young County, 
Aug. 26-28. 

Joint Institute at Murray Grove under the aus- 
Pices of the W. N. M. A., the G. S. S. A., and the 
Y. P. C. U. Aug. 27 to Sept. 4. 

North Carolina State Convention. Rocky Mount, 
Sept. 1-4. 

Illinois State Convention, Hutsonville, Sept. 23-28. 

Annual Convention Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 7-9. y 

Biennial Convention of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, Hartford, Conn. Oct. 18-19. 

Annual Convention of the General Sunday School 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927. 

Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 19-23, 1927. 

Joint Council of the National Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals, the World Unity Council, and the 
Chicago Forum Council, Chicago, Noy. 18, 19, 20. 

* * 
NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 


The North Carolina Universalist Convention will 
meet in the First Universalist Church of Rocky 
Mount, Sept. 1-4, 1927. at which time amendments 
to the constitution and by-laws will be passed upon. 

Norma Ward Stanfield, Secretary. 
xs 
TRAIN AND MOTOR COACH SCHEDULE FOR 
MURRAY GROVE 

From Philadelphia, Market Street Wharf to 
Tom’s River, N. J. — 

Leaves Pennsylvania R. R. station (standard time): 
7 a.m., 8.28 a. m., 12.20 p. m., 3.04 p. m. 3.52 p. m. 

Motor coach from C. R. R. of N. J. station, Tom’s 
River to Piedmont Inn, Murray Grove, N. J. (stan- 
dard time): 6.47 a. m., 10.17 a. m., 3.37 p. m. 

The trains from New York (Liberty street sta- 
tion) are (standard time): 2.30 a. m., 12.30 p. m. 

These trains connect at Lakewood, N. J., with 
motor coach to Piedmont Inn, Murray Grove. 

Piedmont Inn is just a few minutes walk from 
Murray Grove House. 

Program Committee. 
Cr 
UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 

The biennial session of the Universalist General 
Convention will be held in the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Hartford, Conn., October 19 to 23, 1927 
for the receiving of reports, election of officers and 
the transaction of such other business as may legal- 
ly come before it. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
* 2 


MINISTERS AVAILABLE NEAR BOSTON 
The following ministers have notified the State 
Superintendent that they will be in or about Boston 
during July and August They may be reached at 
the address given or through the office of the Su- 
perintendent, telephone Kenmore 6570. 
Abbott, Lawrence W., 463 Blue Hill Ave., Rox- 
bury. Roxbury 8791. 
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Andrew, Frank H., 923 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 
bridge. University 1640-M. 

Ayres, Samuel G., 86 Winchester St., Brookline. 
Regent 9153-R. 

Barney, Edward M., Fay Ave., Lynn. Home, 
Breakers 6518-W. Office, Jackson 1492. 

Colson, George W., 144 Waltham St., West Newton. 
West Newton 2278-J. 

Dusseault, William F., 39 St. Andrew Road, East 
Boston. East Boston 2163-J. 

Freeman, S. Laurine, 368 Central Street, Saugus. 
(Until July 11 and after Aug. 15.) 

Lothrop, Donald G., 83 Bloomfield St., Lexington. 
Lexington 299-W. 

Marshall, Harold, 176 Newbury St., Boston. Office, 
Kenmore 6570. Home, Melrose 0731. 

Milburn, Ulysses S., 88 Waverly St., Everett. 
erett 3521. 

Paige, John M., General Delivery, Haverhill. Hav- 
erhill 3814-W. 

Paige, Lucius R., 120 Elm St., North Cambridge. 
Porter 2137-M. 

Perkins, Warren S., 30 Pleasant St., Wakefield. 
Crystal 1676-M. 

Scott, Harold G., 68 Keith St., Weymouth. Wey- 
mouth 1753. 

Sprague, Francis W., 62 Dunster Road, Jamaica 
Plain. Jamaica 1950. 

Van Schaick, John, 176 Newbury St., Boston. Of- 


fice, Kenmore 6570. Home, Regent 1295. 
* * 


HOTELS AND GARAGES IN HARTFORD 
Hotels 

Hotel Bond (Convention Headquarters). With 
bath: single, $3.50 to $5.00; double, $5.00 to $8.00. 
Without bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; double, $4.00 to 
$5.00. 

Bond Annex Hotel. With bath: single, $3.00 to 
$4.00; double, $5.00 to $7.00. Without bath: single, 
$2.00 to $2.50; double, $3.50 to $4.00. 

Bondmore Hotel. With bath: single, $3.00 to 
$3.50; double, $5.00 to $6.00. Without bath: single, 
$2.00 to $2.50; double, $3.50 to $4.00. 

Heublein. With bath: single, $3.50; double, $5.00 
to $6.00. Without bath: single, $2.50. 

Highland Court (American Plan only). With 
bath: suites for two, four or six people, $4.00 to 
$5.00 per person. 

Allyn House. With bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; 
double, $4.00. Without bath: single, $1.50 to $2.00; 
double, $3.00. 

Garde. With bath: single, $3.00 to $4.00; double, 
$5.00 to $7.00. Without bath: single, $2.00 to $3.00; 
double, $4.00 to $5.00. 

New Dom. With bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; 
double, $4.50 to $5.00. Without bath: single, $1.75 
to $2.25; double, $3.00 to $4.00. 


Ev- 


Garages 


Hotel Bond, 132 Allyn St., $1.00 a day. 

Highland Court, 25 Belden St., $1.00 a day. 

Trumbull, 339 Trumbull St., 75 cents a day. 

Goldie Bros., 115 High St., 75 cents a day. 

Morgan’s, 210 Farmington Ave. (rear), 75 cents a 
day. 

L. A. Brown, 11 Myrtle St. (rear), 50 cents a day. 

Capitol, 410 Asylum St. 

Make reservations early by addressing Mr. George 
G. Herrick, Chairman Hotel Committee, 124 Edge- 
wood Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 

es 
SUNDAY PILGRIMAGES IN NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE 


On Sunday, Aug. 21, there will be a special ser- 
vice at East Lempster, N. H., when a bronze tablet 
placed upon the Universalist Chapel will be dedi- 
catied to the memory of Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D. 
Mr. Conrad B. Rheinard, the pastor at East Lemp- 
ster will be in charge of the services. Rev. Dr. Lee 
S. McCollester will preach the sermon and make the 
dedicatory prayer. 

On Sunday, Aug. 28, will be held the annual pil- 
grimage to the old meeting-house at Langdon, N. H. 
Service at 11 a. m. with sermon by Rev. John B. 
Reardon of Gorham, N. H. Service at 2 p. m., with 
the president of the New Hampshire Convention, 
George E. Danforth presiding, and addresses by Rev. 
L. V. Lobdell and Rev. C. R. Skinner, D. D. 

George F. Fortier. 


AMENDMENTS TO BY-LAWS AND LAWS OF 
FELLOWSHIP OF THE GENERAL CON- 
VENTION 


The Board of Trustees of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention in carrying out the instructions of 
the Syracuse Convention has gone over the Constitu- 
tion, By-Laws and Laws of Fellowship for the pur- 
pose of clarifying and harmonizing them. Dr. Ed- 
win C. Sweetser of Philadelphia has co-operated 
with a special committee appointed by the Board 
in working this out. 

The Board, therefore, proposes the following 
amendments and publishes them at this time as re- 
quired by law, so that they may be acted upon at 
the Hartford Convention in October. 


Proposed Amendments to By Laws 

Amend Article IX of the By-Laws by substituting 
for the words, ‘“‘the Universalist Leader,’’ the words, 
“some paper of general denominational! circulation,” 
so that the article shall read: ‘‘These By-Laws, and 
the Laws of Fellowship, Government, and Disci- 
pline, may be amended at any regular session by a 
vote of two-thirds of the members of the Convention 
present and voting, provided that the number vot- 
ing be not less than a majority of the members of 
the Convention and that notices of the proposed 
amendment be published in some paper of general 
denominational circulation at least three months 
previous to such session.” 


Proposed Amendments to the Laws of Fellow- 
ship, Government and Discipline 

Amend Article III, Section 5, of the Laws of Fel- 
lowship by omitting the words, “setting forth the 
above facts” and ‘‘as provided in the preceding 
section,’”’ and by adding, after the word ‘“‘year,’”” 
the words, “unless he belongs to a denomination 
which permits Universalist clergymen to be settied 
as pastors over its parishes without surrendering 
their Universalist fellowship, in which case he may 
be admitted to full fellowship after the same proba- 
tionary period which is required by that denomina- 
tion in granting its full fellowship to Universalist 
clergymen,” so that the section shall read as follows: 

“Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist Fellowship, desiring admission thereto, 
shall present his written application to the Com- 
mittee of Fellowship of the state in which he resides, 
who shall take action upon the case. It being pro- 
vided that, if everything shall prove satisfactory, the 
candidate may be licensed to enter immediately 
upon the full exercise of ministerial functions, but 
shall be admitted into full fellowship only after a 
probation of one year, unless he belongs to a de- 
nomination which permits Universalist clergymen 
to be settled @s pastors over its parishes without 
surrendering their Universalist fellowship, in which 
ease he may be admitted to full fellowship after the 
same probationary period which is required by that 
denomination in granting its full fellowship to Uni- 
versalist clergymen.” 

Amend Article IV, Section 3, by omitting the 
words, “It being provided, however, that such 
clergymen, so long as they are pastors of parishes in 
other denominations, shall not have the right to vote 
or hold office in their respective Conventions,”’ so 
that the section shall read as follows: ® 

“Any denomination permitting clergymen in the 
fellowship of this Convention to be settled as pas- 
tors over its parishes, without surrender of Univer- 
salist fellowship, shall be accorded similar recog- 
nition by the Universalist General Convention. 
Clergymen of this denomination availing them- 
selves of such reciprocal fellowship shall not thereby 
forfeit their fellowship in this Convention,” 

Amend Article IV, Section 4, by substituting for 
the words, “‘who has not,” the words, “‘until he has,” 
and by omitting the words, “it being provided that 
the requirement of a probation year, as laid down in 
Section 5 of Article III of the Laws of Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline, shall not apply to clergy- 
men granted fellowship under this section,’’ so that 
the section shall read as follows: 

“Any clergyman in fellowship with another de- 
nomination who desires the fellowship of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, under the provisions 
of Section 3 of this Article, shall apply to the Fel- 
lowship Committee having jurisdiction; and no such 
clergyman shall be settled over a parish in Univer- 


salist fellowship until he has been approved by a 
Committee of Fellowship of this Convention.” 

The Board would renew the recommendation of 
an amendment to the Laws of Fellowship presented 
to the Syracuse Convention but not acted upon by 
that body: 

Amend Article IV by adding the following as 
Section 5: 

“Any federated, union or other parish formed by 
the combination of two or more denominational 
organizations, one of which has been in the Univer- 
salist Fellowship, may be granted fellowship by the 
Convention having jurisdiction upon the recom- 
mendation of its Committee of Fellowship; and 
the parish receiving such fellowship shall be entitled 
to all the rights and privileges of full fellowship, 
provided that all other legal requirements are ful- 
filled.” 

For the Board of Trustees, 
Roger F. Eiz, Secretary. 


Woodrow Wilson Prize Essay Contest 


Subject: 


“What Woodrow Wilson Means to Me” 


94 PRIZES $5 7,00 


Totaling 
Contest open to men and women between 
20 and 35 years of age 


For Best Essay in 
2,500 Words 


You have six weeks more in which to compete 


For further information write 


WOODROW WILSON FOUNDATION 


17 E. 42d Street, New York City 


Buy a Bible 


for yourself, 
home, church or friend 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromzield St., Boston 


A Universalist Martyr-Saint 


Handicapped. The Life-Story of Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. 

The moving history of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa- 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 
On the martyr-roll of the Universalist 
communion of saints, the name of Frederick 
Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A 
lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 
have defeated most men, he conquered his 
obstacles, turned defeat to victory, lived 
a life rich in usefulness and an abounding 
spirit of good cheer. As boy, theological 
student, minister, and editor, his domi- 
nant qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 
To the narrative of his career are added 
tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size. 

Christian Register. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


’ Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Maas. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


bs for Church and 
Chairs Say aan 
See them at the 
Wesley Church, Worcester 
Send for Special Catalog 
John A. Dunn Company 


Gardner, Massachusetts 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
@ dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
bexe. 20 centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston fer a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


JOSEPH B HORTON, Clerk. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
Junior College 
Two Years 
Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 
Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 

Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoe) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit.for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commoéi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for tha 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
tsboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 


Ezra Meeker went to the doctor for 


some medical advice. The doctor said to 
him: “You ought to take off flesh. Geta 
car and get out more.” 

“And so I got a car and got out moré,” 
said Ezra. “I got out six times in one 
block and took off a little flesh in four 
different places. The last time I got out 
through the windshield. That was the 
time I took off the most flesh.”—Youth’s 
Companion. 

* * 

Interviewer (to big business man): “I 
have called to learn the secret of your 
unparalleled success.” 

Big Business Man: ‘‘Just one moment, 
please. Are you from the American 
Magazine or the district attorney’s office?”’ 
—Life. 

* * 

‘‘What has become of Schmidt?” 

“He went to America and has made a 
name for himself there.” 

“How?” 

“He calls himself Smith now!”—Zurich 
Nebelspalter. 

* * 

Three thousand men and women marched 
this afternoon through streets where 
once Ben Franklin trod to his grave in 
the Old Christ Church burial-ground.— 
Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 

* * 

A small boy, when asked to explain the 
reason of his liking for the works of 
Shakespeare, replied: ““They help me with 
my thoughts.”—London Post. 

* * 

“Hi! Don’t you know bathing isn’t 
allowed in this pond?” 

“T’m not b-bathing—I’m d-drowning!”’ 
—The Epworth Herald. 
* * 

Fairy story: Once upon a time some one 
asked a question of S. Parkes Cadman, 
and he replied, “I don’t know.” —Life. 

* * 

Philip: “I hate those revolving doors.” 

Morris: “So do I. You can’t slam them 
when you’re mad.”—Princeton Tiger. 

* * 

All that stands between the college 
graduate and the top of the ladder—is 
the ladder.—Middlebury Blue Baboon. 

* * 

It always seemed to us rather unjust to 
allow damages for that sort of affection 
that could be alienated.—Selected. 

* * 

Reformers needn’t worry about keep- 
ing dancers apart. This new dance will 
shake them apart.—Ten Point. 

* * 
A college education never hurt anybody 
. who was willing to learn something after- 
ward.—Boston Transcript. ku 
* * 

Wife: “John, why are you so delighted at 
his sliding second base—do you know him 
personally?” —Judge. 
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FOR RALLY DAY 


In your plans for securing a 
MAXIMUM RALLY DAY ATTENDANCE 
our preparations are offered to aid you 
These are ORIGINAL - ARTISTIC —- EFFICIENT 


RALLY DAY INVITATION POST CARD 
No. 88 (In Colors) 


NEXT 5 
WE PARK AT OUR ; 
s\ SUNDAY SCHOOL Vi 


AO al 2 Sa 


Cur Rally Day has come Gp" Sd let us all turnoub : 

again gm ic oud wstose 
Lets greet it with a shout Fa sin Ly Auto Alp seg Pant fl 
we rally tothe things worthohile aN » kmatbers nob sowegeb there: 


In this very unique design the universal interest 
in the automobile is capitalized to promote Rally 
Day attendance. The model pictured is a beautiful 
high-powered ear and the family party show their- 
enthusiasm for Rally Day by banner and pennant. 
A popular style of verse on the picture side and a 
well-worded invitation on the front make this a very 
effective piece of Rally Day publicity to send to the 
members of all ages in the school. 


Price $1.25 per hundred 


RALLY DAY INVITATION POST CARD 
No. 89 (in Colors) 


SUNDAY I! 
be 


n't Yor 


In this very original and beautiful design, the 
traffic arrow, so familiar to the modern motorist, 
is employed on a “‘one way street’? to emphasize 
the importance of turning to the Sunday School on 
Rally Day. 
front adds further value to this form as Rally Day 
aid. 

Price $1.25 per hundred 


SPECIAL POST CARDS 


No. 1050. For Cradle Roll members. 
hundred. 

No. 1051. For Beginners and Primary. $1.25 per 
hundred. 

No. 984. A Re-opening invitation for Sunday 


school and church. $1.25 per hundred. 


$1.25 per 


A brief invitation appearing on the , 


THE “TREASURE CHEST’? RALLY DAY IN- 
VITATION 


CSSA ABA DEON 
AGRE RSDRE CREST 


The mailing address goes on the side not in view. 


A folder cut-out on the outlines of a chest. Size 
3 1-8 inches high by 6 1-8 inches wide. Printed out- 
side and inside in black and vermilion. Upon 
raising the fold which covers the chest a well-worded 
invitation, beautifully drawn, is disclosed. 


NEXT SUND4Y IS 
x! 


RALLY. DAY 
“the day of Es 


°YOU? present 
tom cour 


The eye of the member passes from the invitation 
to concentrate on the contents of the chest. These 
rehearse some of the benefits of the Sunday school. 


Price, $1.50 per hundred 


RALLY DAY SOUVENIR BUTTON 
Celluloid. Pin Back. Actual Size 


This may serve as a beautiful memento of the 
Rally Day occasion. 

The design is lithographed in colors, introducing 
the symbols of Christianity and American patriotism. 
A stirring slogan appears boldly in white letters 
against a dark blue background. 


Price $2.00 per hundred. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


